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VOL. VII. NO. 190 


Petition Refused 
For Construction 


Of New Railroa 


Application of L. F. Loree | 
For Shorter Route Across 
State of Pennsylvania Is 
Denied by the I. C. C. 











Proposal Submitted 
Seven Years Ago 





Commission Says There Is No: 
Public Need for Trackage 
Despite ‘Obvious Super!-| 
ority’ Over Existing Routes | 





Application for construction of a 283- 
mile line of new railroad across the State | 
of Pennsylvania between Easton and Al- 
legheny City (Pittsburgh), at a cost of more 
than $177,000,000, proposed et 
Loree, president of the Delaware & Hud- 
son Railroad Corporation, as a link in a 
new short route between Chicago and 
tidewater at New York, was denied by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission Oct. 20 | 
after more than seven years. (F. D. No. 
4741.) | 

The case has been pending before the 
Commission since March 30, 1925, and the 
original hearing upon the application was 
held June 22, 1925. Following the filing 
of briefs, hearing of arguments and sub- 
mission of a proposed report, the case was 
reopened and again heard on Dec. 17, 1929, 
and submitted to the Commisison in No- 
vember, 1930. 

Connections Outlined 


Mr. Loree proposed to construct the 
line through a new corporation, the New 
York, Pittsburgh & Chicago Railroad, | 
which was to connect near Pittsburgh with | 
the Nickel Plate, Pennsylvania and the | 
Baltimore & Ohio railroads, and at Eas- 
ton with the Central Railroad of New | 
Jersey and the Reading.” 

The proposed new line: would form a 
short low-grade route between Chicago 
and New York, with a considerable re- 
duction in both time and distance com- 
pared with existing lines betwen those 
points. 

Deferred Action Explained 

The Commission explained that it had 
deferred. action on the proposed con- 
struction because of the “obvious superi- 
ority” of the line over existing routes, and 
the possibility of its being a valuable ad- 
dition to the National transportation sys- 
tem. However, it was pointed out that 
subsequent events—the business depres- 
sion and increasing motor competition— 
had convinced the Commission that there 
was no present public need for the line in 
question. 

Excerpts from the report follow: 

Object of Proposed Line | 


The object of the proposed line was to} 
provide a direct low-grade route between 
New York and Pittsburgh for through traf- 
fic between New York harbor and the 
West. Consideration of such a line began 
as early as 1903 or 1904, and during the 
period between that time and the filing of 
the present application various surveys} 
and investigations were made with a view 
to construction of such a line. 

Applications for certificates authorizing 
the construction had been twice approved 
by the Public Service Commission of 
Pennsylvania, but no representations by 
that Commission or by any other public} 
authority have been ‘presented in the 
present case. In response to question- 
naires, the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany, the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Company, the New York.Central Railroad 
Company, the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
Company, the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western Railroad Company, and the 
Reading Company submitted their views. 
Four of these companies were represented 
at the original hearing and joined in a 
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Return Is Favored | 


o 2-cent Postage 


Increase of 100 Million Is 1933 | 


Receipts Forecast by Assistant 
Postmaster General Tilton | 


ccecnsssaiananagscladeieatedll s 

NCREASED postage rates will mean an 

additional estimated revenue of $100,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year 1933 over the| 
probable receipts under the old rates, | 
Frederic A. Tilton, Third Assistant Post- 
master General, stated in an address, Oct. 
20, before the National League of Dis- | 
trict Postmasters of the United States, | 
meeting in Washington, D. C. 

“By a complex computation,” Mr. Tilton 
asserted, “we now estimate $522,000,000 as! 
the probable result for the present fiscal) 
year at‘ the old. rates, with $100,000,000 | 
added for the increased rates, or $622,000,-| 
000 all told.” | 

The estimated revenues for 1933, he said, | 
exceed revenues for the fiscal year 1932) 
by $34,000,000. | 

The actual receipts of the “Fifty Selected 
Offices” for the September quarter of | 
1932, he announced, were $73,410,579, or 
20 per cent greater than could have been) 
expected under the old ‘rates. 

Mr. Tilton declared that a return to the} 
volume level of the fiscal year 1952 would) 
bring the postal service within “striking 
distance” of balancing the postal budget. 
On the basis of the present volume of 
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Plan of P. & W. Va. | 
To Acquire Wheeling 
Line Is Disapproved 





Eastern Truck System 
From Lakes to the Sea Re- 
jected by I. C. C. > 


Plans of the Pittsburgh & West Vir- | 
ginia Railway to open up a new short 
route from the Great Lakes to tidewater 
at Baltimore through the acquisition of; 
the Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway as/| 


the nucleus of a fifth system in eastern | 


trunk line territory were disapproved by | 
the Interstate Commerce Commission Oct. | 
20. (Finance Docket No. 6486.) | 
The Pittsburgh & West Virginia origi- | 
nally proposed to acquire the Wheeling | 
on August 13, 1927, prior to promulgation | 


of the Commission’s consolidation plan | 


of Dec. 9, 1929. At that time it was pro- | assisting the various counties in the proper | 


posed to use the Wheeling and the West- | 
ern Maryland roads as vital links in a} 
short Lakes-to-sea route to shorten the| 
time and distance over existing lines of | 
railroad. 


Opposed by Other Lines 


The proposed short-cut was opposed by 
the New York Central, Baltimore & Ohio! 
and Nickel Plate railroads, on the ground 
that such a-route would originate no new. 
traffic, but would serve to divert traffic 
from existing and tried lines. 

Following the promulgation of the Com- 
mission’s plan, which contemplated a 
fifth system—the Wabash-Seaboard—in | 
Eastern territory, Frank E. Taplin, presi- | 
dent of the Pittsburgh & West Virginia, | 
advised the Commission that if he were | 
given permission to purchase the Wheeling 
he would use his road and the Wheeling | 
to form tne nucleus of the proposed fifth 
system, the acquisition of the necessary 
lines allocated to such system, to be ac-| 
quired through the formation and flota- | 
tioa of stock by a new holding company 
| concern, | 

In its decision of Oct. 20, denying the | 
2roposal, the Commission pointed out that | 
botn the Wabash and Seaboard are now) 
in receivership, and the “Four-Party | 
Plan” of the Eastern Trunk Lines con- 
templates allocation of the Wheeling to | 
the Chesapeake & Ohio-Nickel Plate 
System. 


Two Commissioners Dissent 
Commissioners Eastman and McManamy 





brief opposing the construction. 
Prior to the further hearing, the Balti- 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 1.] 


Japan Increases Sale 


Of Gaods to Chinese 


September Exports Are 
Fourth Higher Than Last Year 


Exports of Japanese goods to China 
proper during September increased about 
23 per cent, as compared with last Sep- 
tember; while imports into Japan from 
China declined 14 per cent, as compared 
with the same month last year, according 
to a report from Commercial Attache 
Halleck A. Butts, Tokyo. 

Japan’s exports to China proper for Au-: 
gust, 1932, were 17,624,000 yen, while Au- 


dissented from the majority opinion in | 
the proceedings. Excerpts from the re-| 
port follow: | 

Control of the Wheeling had for years | 
been a subject of contention among car=| 
riers serving eastern trunk-line territory, 
and the controversy had resulted in sev-| 
eral proceedings before us. The Wheeling 
lines afford important local services be- 
tween points in eastern and northeastern 
Ohio, and, taken in connection with those 
of the applicant, form a direct and easy | 
route between the Pittsburgh district and 
ports on Lake Erie, involving Cleveland, 
Lorain, Huron, and Toledo. | 

The Toledo-Wheeling line not only con- 
nects at Toledo with other lines extend- 
ing to the west and north, but it: inter- 
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Credits Approve 


! 
Loans To 


| Finance Corporation. 


For Emergency 


Aid in Five State 





For Care of Needy An- 
nounced by Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation 


Nearly One Million 


For West Virginia 


Minnesota, Virginia, Ohio, and 
Nevada Also Granted Fed- 
eral Funds Under Emer- 
gency Relief Act 


Emergency relief loans to five States 
aggregating approximately $2,600,000 were 
approved Oct. 20 by the Reconstruction 
The States were 
West Virginia with $922,252; Minnesota, 
$655,376; Virginia, $603,346; Ohio, $448,750; 
and $3,600 to Nevada. 


The Corporation’s announcements fol- 
low in full text: 

West Virginia 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, upon application of the Governor of 
West Virginia, made available $922,252 to 
meet current emergency relief needs in 
17 additional counties of that State for 
the period Oct. 16 to Dec. 31, 1932, 

These funds are made available under 
Title I, section 1, subsection (c) of the 
Emergency Relief and Construction Act of 
1932 with the understanding that every 


in order that these political subdivisions 


this emergency situation as soon as it is 
possible to do so. 
Local Resources Used 

Supporting data state that in these 
counties a total of $106,726 are available 
from county and private funds for relief 
purposes during the remainder of this 
year. It is understood that each county 
will utilize its local resources to the full- 
est extent. 

The counties for which these funds are 
made available through the Governor are 
largely dependent upon coal mining, 
manufacturing or agricultural pursuits. 

The West Virginia Relief Administra- 
tion, appointed by the Governor, is actively 
supervising relief work in the State and 


administration of funds made available 
for this purpose. 

Heretofore the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation has made available $653,891 to 
meet current emergency relief needs in 
10 other West Virginia counties. 

Loan For Minnesota 

Upon application of the Governor of 
Minnesota the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation made available $655,376 to 
meet current emergency relief needs from 


| Oct. 16 to Dec. 31, 1932, in 20 counties and 


one city of that State. 

These funds are made available under 
Title I, Section 1, subsection (c) of the 
Emergency Relief and Construction Act of 
1932 with the understanding that every 


| effort will be maintained and developed in 


order that the political subdivisions and 
the State of Minnesota may meet this 
emergency situation as soon as it is pos- 
sible to do so. 

Supporting data state that the Minne- 
sota Legislature, which meets in Jan- 
uary, will without doubt give the earliest 
possible consideration to relief measures 
which will enable the State and local 
communities to provide for their own 
needs. 

Lack of Funds Claimed 


It is claimed that the local political sub- 
divisions covered by the Governor's ap- 
plication are virtually “placed in a finan- 
cial straight-jacket for the remainder of 
the year with no funds available for poor 
relief expenditures.” 

The Governor's application states: 
“My application and certification is sub- 
mitted with the understanding that any 
funds made available shall not be in lieu 
of, but merely supplemental] to, local and 
State governmental funds and private con- 
tributions which are available or which 
can be made available, and only as a 
last resort in case funds from local sources 
are inadequate.” 

The State Board of Control will super- 
vise expenditure of these supplemental 
funds, working through local county 
boards of commissioners, which in turn 
will seek to coordinate all efforts wherever 
possible with the county Child Welfare 
Boards. The Children’s Bureau of the 
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gust imports from China were 5,583,000 
yen. (Yen equals approximately 23 cents.) 

September exports of Japan to the 
Kwantung province, chief port of which 
is Dairen, also showed a large gain as 
comparei with September last year. 
August, 1932, exports of Japanese goods 
to Kwaniung province totaled 10,703,000 
yen, as compared with 5,088,000 yen in 
August, 1931, while August, 1932, imports 
from Kweantung amounted to 3,685,000 yen 
against 4,695,000 yen in the same month 
of last year. 

Japanese foreign trade for the first 10 
days of October showed a favorable bal- 
ance of trade, but this is usually the case 
at this time of the year, it was pointed 
out. 

The retail price index for Japan in Sep- 
tember was up 4.8 per cent»as compared 
with August, Mr. Butts’ radiogram stated. 
Carloadings also showed an improvement. 
The greatest industrial activity during the 
past month has been noted in the iron| 
and steel, cement, and brick industries. | 

A large merger of the leading paper 
companies of Japan has been completed, 
the report stated, and plans for a merger 
of the inore important power companies 
fs also under discussion.—(Department of 
Commerce.) 


By Internal 


N? REFUND of the Federal gasoline 
tax may be made because the fuel 
has been lost or destroyed, the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue announced Oct. 20 
in a series of rulings. | 
A chain store which ships concen- | 
trated soda fountain sirup to its 
branches may pay the Federal excise 
tax on the concentrate at an increased 
rate, one of the rulings held. One gal- | 
lon of the concentrate is made into four | 
gallons of finished sirup by the branch 
stores, it was explained. The chain may 
pay the tax on the concentrate at the 
rate of 24 cents a gallon instead of the | 
usual rate of 6 cents, the Bureau held. 
The rulings deal with the new taxes 
on checks, and the tax on deeds, jewelry, 
and games. The rulings follow in full 
text: 
ection 605.—Jewelry, etc. Regula- 
tions 46, article 28: S. T. 531. Taxa- 
bility of articles of jewelry used in re- 
pairs. 
Advice is requested concerning the tax- 


j 


Rulings on New Taxes Given 


Revenue Bureau 


ability under section 605 of the Revenue 
Act of 1932 of articles sold for use in 
making repairs to jewelry. 

The M Company is a manufacturer 
of jewelry. It also repairs jewelry. In 
making repairs it frequently uses ar- 
ticles which, if used in the manufacture 


| of jewelry sold, would unquestionably be 


taxable. For example, in repairing a 
brooch from which several jewels are 
missing new jewels are supplied. 

If taxable articles are manufactured 
and used by the company in making 
repairs, the tax imposed under section 
605 of the Revenue Act of 1932 attaches 
to the price for which the same or sim- 
ilar articles are sold in the ordinary 
course of trade by other manufacturers, 
producers, or importers. Since jewels 
are added by the company in repairing 
the brooch, the amount charged for 
such jewels is subject to the tax im- 


| posed under section 605 of the Revenue 
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taling $2,600,000 | T 





WASHINGTON, FRIDAY, OCTOBER 21, 1932 


d | Telephone Income 


Falls 18 Per Cent 


Operating Expenses Cut 8 Per 





S| Cent in Eight Months, Says 


Report of I. C. C. 


HE operating income of the 103 tele- 
phone companies reporting to the In- 





| terstate Commerce Commission fell off by 


18.7 per cent during the first eight months 
of the current year compared with that 
period in 1931, while expenses declined by 
78 per cent, according to a tabulation 
made public Oct. 20 by thte Commission. 

Telephone operating revenues amounted 
to $703,053,403 during the eight-month pe- 
riod compared with $777,893,241 the year 
before, a drop of 9.6 per cent. 

Telephone operating expenses declined 
| 7.8 per cent from the 1931 figure of $520,- 
940,708 to $480,286,598 during the period 
ended Aug. 31, 1932. 

Net telephone operating revenues 
| revenues dropped 13.3 per cent from $256,- 
952,533 to $222,766,805, and the net in- 
come fell off from $185,593,992 to $150,- 
| 899,851. 
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Miscellaneous Taxes 
Said to Be Providing 


Increasing Revenues 





New Act in Many Respects | 

Temporary and | 
| To Improvement, Says! 
| Mr. Ballantine 


‘effort will be maintained and developed| Boston, Mass., Oct. 20.—The Revenue 


Act of 1932 is in many respects temporary 


; and the State of West Virginia may meet} with many points subject to improvement 


{and it contains inequlities which call for 
| remedy, but miscellaneous taxes under 
| the new bill are yielding sharply in- 
creased amounts of revenue as compared 
| with last year, A. A. Ballantine, Under- 


| secretary of the Treasury, said in an ad- 
dress here today. 


Revision of Policy 


Accumulated data as to the operation of 
the new act will form the basis for esti- 
mates as to the full revenue effect : of 
the measure during a period including the 
fiscal year 1934 which will be submitted 
by the Secretary of the Treasury to Con- 
gress in December, Mr. Ballantine stated 
in lis address, which was delivered be- 
fo:e the annual meeting of the Associated 
Industries of Massachusetts. 

Ultimate development of the Federal 
tax system must include the harmonizing 
of Federal tax policy and procedure with 
those of the States so as to render the 
whole tax burden less and more. fairly 
distributed, Mr. Ballantine said, adding 
that the new rates were “indeed severe 
and place the income taxpayer upon a war 
basis.” His address follows in part: 


Reducing Tax Burden 


“The great objective in taxation is to 
reduce the tax burden. The depression 
makes that objective far more desirable 
and at the same time far more difficult 
to realize. The estimate is familiar that 
in 1930 about 14% cents of every $1 of 
national income went to governments, 
about 5 cents to the Federal Government, 
and 10 cents to State and local govern- 
ments. In 1931 and 1932, when incomes 
had suffered much more from the depres- 
sion, the percentage so absorbed was un- 
doubtedly larger. This tax drain must be 
lessened. 

“The war made a lift in the level of 
Federal expenditures which cannot be 
overcome for many years. It left us with 
public debt expenditures and provisions 
for veterans amounting each year to more 
than twice what it used to cost before the 
war to meet all expenses of maintaining 


{Continued on Page 2, Column 2.) 


New York to Receive 
Loan for River Tube 


Agreement With R. F. C. Near 
For $75,000,000 Credit 


Approval of a $75,000,000 loan to the New 
York Port Authority by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation for the construc- 
tion of a vehicular tunnel under the 
Hudson River probably will be forthcom- 
ing in the near future, it was stated orally 
at the Corporation Oct. 20. 

Settlement of the controversy over the 
interest rate has eliminated the chief ob- 
stacle to approval of the loan, and a gen- 
eral agreement on the main features has 
been reached between the Port Authority 
and the Corporation, it was said. De- 
spite the favorable outlook, however, op- 
position by certain New York interests to 
the entire matter is still prevalent, and 
further conferences are to be had be- 
tween officials of the Corporation and en- 
gineers of the Port Authority relative to 
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Readers’ Summary 


... of every article 
in this issue will be 
found on Page 2. 
The Readers’ Sum - 
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the reader. 
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the Post Office, Wash 


Finance Agency 
Reports Loans 


In Third Quarter 


Advances of $359,588,000, 
Given Approval in Three 
Months by the Reconstruc- 
tion Corporation 


Total Authorizations 


Are 1,500 Millions 


Banks Are Major Borrowers 
With Railroads Second and 
Building and Loan Com- 
panies in Third Place 








Loans actually authorized by the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation aggre- 
gated more than $1,550,000,000 to 8,235 
borrowers during the period Feb. 2 to 


Sept. 30, inclusive, of which $1,194,601,566 
was advanced, approximately $44,609,000 
canceled or withdrawn, and repayments 
of $185,035,000 made, according to the 
third quarterly report of the Corporation 
made public Oct. 20. (Tables accompany- 
ing the report are printed on page 7.) 
There was a decline noted during the 
third quarter in the amount of loans ap- 
proved by the Corporation, the total of 
such loans authorized in July, August 
and September, amounting to only $359,- 
588,000, as contrasted with $1,054,000,000 
authorized in the period extending from 
the commencement of the Corporation's 
activities on Feb. 2 through June 30. 


Relief and Building Loans 


Under the provisions of the Emergency 
Reiief and Const-cuction Act of 1932 the 
Corporaiion authorized emergency relief 
6nd_ construction loans approximating 
$140,000,000, of which more than $35,000,000 
went into relief activities, $53,000,000 plus 
for self-liquidating construction projects, 
and $51,500,000 as an aid to the financing 
and marketing of agricultural commodi- 
tics and Jivesiock of American origin. 

Of the third quarter loan authoriza- 
tions, banks and trust companies received 
the major share with more than $215,- 
000,000, followed by the railroads, with 
more than $50,000,000. 


Banks Received Major Part 

Under the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration Act, a total of 8,192 separate 
loans to 5,970 institutions were made by. 
the Corporaticn for the period Feb. 2, to 
Sept. 30, inclusive, amounting to $1,410,- 
026,518, of which the banks and trust com- 
panies received the largest sum, $853,- 
496,000 plus, this sum including more than 
$44,000,000 advanced to aid in the reor- 
ganization or liquidation of 443 closed 
banks. 

The railroads, during this period, re- 
ceived more than $264,000,000, and ranked 
second in the list of the largest receivers 
of governmental financial aid, the third 
place being taken by building and loan 
companies with $87,638,000. 


Letter of Transmittal 


The, letter transmitting the report to 
the President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
foilows in full text: 

Sir: Pursuant to the provisions of sec- 
tion 15 of the Reconstruction Finance | 
Corporation Act, the Corporation has the | 
honor to submit its report covering its | 
operations for the third quarter of 1932, | 
July 1 lo Sept. 30, inclusive, and for the | 
period from the organization of the Cor- | 
poration on Feb. 2, 1932, to Sept. 30, 1932, 
inclusive. 





Total of $359,588,446 | 


During the third quarter of 1932, the | 
corporation authorized, under section 5 of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
Act, 3,109 loans. These loans, together | 
with increases during the quarter of loans | 
previously authorized, aggregated $359,588,- | 
446.61, as follows: $215,083,391.77 to banks | 
and trust companies (including $16,780,- | 
159.000 to aid in the reorganization or 
liquidation of closed banks); $35,153,-) 
815.03 to building and loan associations; | 
$11,727,700 to insurance companies; $10,- | 
246,000 to mortgage loan companies; $29,- | 
000,000 to Federal land banks; $781,000 to| 
joint stock land banks; $1,740,934.51 to) 
agricultural credit corporations; $5,371,-| 
396.30 to livestock credit corporations; and 
$50,484,209 to railroads (including $6,169,- | 
790 to railroad receivers). 

During the third quarter, the corpora-| 
tion began operations under provisions of | 
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Highway Building 


Advances in Month 


Federal-aid Projects Under Way 
Exceed 260 Millions, Says 
Bureau of Public Roads 


To! volume of Federal-aid road con- | 
struction under way Sept. 30 again ad-| 
vanced over the figure for the end of the 
previous month, according to a tabulation 
of the status of such construction made 
public Oct. 20 by the Bureau of Public 
Roads, Department of Agriculture. 

The estimated total cost of the projects 
under construction Sept. 30 was $260,943,- 
185, the Bureau said, compared with $242,- 
175,216 Aug. 31. The following additional 
information was provided: 

The projects approved for construction, 
but om which work has not yet begun, 
also increased during the month. As of 
Sept. 30, these projects showed an esti- 


with $56,319,334 Aug. 31. 


The balance of Federal-aid funds| 


available for new projects Sept. 30 was re- | 


duced $42,075,130 
month before. 

As the season progressed, the percentage 
of the work completed on projects under 
construction rose. On Sept. 30, there had 
been completed 73 per cent of the work 
on projects under construction, compared 
with 69 per cent Aug. 31. 


Functions of States 


from $51,425,482 the 


Steel Industries 
Seek Protection 
From ‘Dumping’ 


Ask Customs Commissioner 
To Revise Regulations to 
Protect Industry From 
Foreign Competition 


s ‘ 
Requirement of Bond 


On Imports Advised 


Losses of Domestic Plants 
And Earnings of Employes 
Through Low-price Imports 
Are Cited at Hearing 


The American steel and allied industries, 
| through the American Iron and Steel In- 
| stitute, urged the Commissioner of Cus- 
toms at a hearing, Oct. 20, to lay aside 
i“red tape” and give the domestic industry 
an opportunity to produce for the Ameri- 
can market by application of the Anti- 
dumping Act of 1921. 





Discussed in Settling 
Insurance Disputes 


Duty of Supervisors to 
Avert Fraudulent Claims 
And Technical Defenses 
Is Topic at Session 








Galveston, Tex., Oct. 20.—The function 
of State insurnace departments in pro- 
tecting insurance companies from suprious 
claims and interceding in behalf of hon- 
est claimants when technical defenses are 
interposed was the main topic of discus- 
sion at the final sessions of the 63rd an- 
nual meeting of the national convention 
of insurance commissioners here today, 

The subject was introduced by Superin- 
tendent George S. Van Schaick- of New 
¥ork; followed by Commissioners H. J. 
Mortens@fi of Wisconsin and H. O. Fish- 
back of Washington. 


Further Application Urged 

The basic principles of insurance, de- 
scribed as the lessening of “the severity 
of unforéseen and unexpected losses by 
the small sacrifices of others,” deserve a 
more extended application in the indus- 
trial and egonomic life of the Nation, 
Mr. Van Schaick told the convention. 

Speaking on the subject “Insurance Ad- 
ministration as a Public Service,” he said 
that every Insurance Commissioner is 
called upon from time to time “to use his 
position and power to relieve the pub- 
lic against a too strict application of the 
law of contracts.” Provisions have been 


| inserted in insurance contracts, he stated, 


to protect the companies against fraud 
and unfounded claims, but “an insurance 
company has no moral right to invoke re- 
strictions of a policy to reduce or defeat a 
reasonable claim.” 


Duty of Supervisors 

“There is a duty on the part of super- 
visory officials to the public and ‘to the 
business generally,” said Mr. Van Schaick, 
“to relieve from, wherever possible, the 
rigid terms of contracts and practices 
which while generally necessary, might 
work hardship and injustice in individual 
cases.” 

He cited several common instances of 
standards which by common consent have 


become the accepted practice of respon- 
sible companies. 
“No responsible company,” he said, 


“will keep silent about claims where the 
claimant is in ignorance or resides in for- 
eign lands. The tragedy of the poor who 
are handicapped by an unfamiliarity with 
language and customs of new surround- 
ings is one well known to social workers 
everywhere, It is only just to insurance 
to say that reprehensible action along such 
lines rarely occurs. 

“When it does it can be attributed to 
the callousness of some overzealous claim 
agent, whose action the insurance company 
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Grants by 12 Federal L 





and Banks 


Total 130 Million in Three Years 


HE twelve Federal land banks have , 
made new loans in the last three years 
totaling $130,000,000, and except for one | 
brief period it has not been necessary to | 
curtail lending operations because of lack 
of money, according to,a statement as 
of Oct. 21 by the Federal Farm Loan 

Board. 

The volume of applications for loans, 
however, has fallen off this year, the 
Board said, and all the bank presidents 
report that they are accepting all eligi- 
ble and desirable appications. Progress 
is being made also in extending the 
benefits of the system to new areas, it 
was added. The statement follows in 
full text: 

The 12 Federal Land Banks have made 
new mortgage loans in the -last three | 
years aggregating $130,000,000 to 34,000 | 


farmers, according to a _ statement 
issued by the Federal Farm Board | 
today. With the exception of a | 


brief period just prior to the passing of 
legislation for additional capital funds, 
it has not been necessary to decline 
loans because of lack of funds. Ample 
funds for this purpose have been made 
available from the additional capital 
supplied by Congress and the commit- 
ment by the Reconstruction Finance 


Corporation. All of the bank presidents 
report that they are accepting all eilgi- 
ble and desirable applications offered 
through proper channels. Although the 
volume of applications for loans has 
been smaller for 1932 than for previous 
years, the banks have closed about half 


| @ million dollars in loans per week dur- 


ing the first nine months of the year. 


There have been several major factors 
contributing to the smaller volume of 
loans. One of the principal factors has 
been the low level of farm commodity 
prices which has made it impractical if 
no} impossible to expand farm enter- 


| prises calling for credit. Another is the 


shrinkage in the number of farm sales 
which normally would call for new fi- 
nancing. About three-fourths of the 
business done by these banks normally 
has been the refinancing of existing high- 
cost indebtedness with long-term, low- 
cost money. 

The decline in the value of land is 
one of the chief reasons why many 
loans from other agencies can not be 
refinanced by the Federal Land Banks. 
Loans applied for frequently are too 
large, in terms of present day or even 
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| Declaring that the effect of the Anti- 
;dumping Act had been negatived by the 
| “red tape” placed in the statute by Con- 
| Bress, spokesmen for’ the Institute argued 
| that authority reposed in the Department 
|of the Treasury to defeat the destruction 
| which they alleged was taking place re- 


specting their productive capacity. The 
American statute was heid to be far less 
of value than the similar acts of other 
countries which were described as opera- 
| tive from the time they were passed, while 
| the Act of 1921 is operative only after a 
| finding of dumping issued by the Secretary 
‘of the Treasury. 

| Bond Provisions Urged 


| At the opening of the hearing, a con- 
| troversy arose between F. X. A. Eble, Com- 
| missioner of Customs, and George E. Dicks, 
;of New York, representing the importing 
interests, over the right of the latter group 
to be heard. Mr. Eble explained that the 
| hearing was ex parte and assured Mr. Dicks 
that a Mater hearing would be provided for 
the importers, but he added that the hear- 
ing was one of courtesy to the American 
industry at this time. 

Opening the argument for use of the 
dumping statute, Thomas. Doherty, gens. 
eral counsel for the institute, urged the 
Commissioner to revamp the customs reg- 
ulations so that the intention of Congress 
to stop dumping could be carried out. He 
asserted that sufficient power was avail- 
able in the Tariff Act of 1930 by which 
bonds could be required while the neces- 
sary dumping inquiry is being carried out 
and added that if the regulation could not 
be changed, the next best thing to do was 
to use the /bond provisions as a partial 
protection against the importations that 
are entering the country at prices below 
the American cost of production. 


Trend in Manufacturing 


The competition from abroad has be- 
come so great, according to Harry A, 
Black, a Galveston, Tex., hardware manu- 
facturer, that he has virtually abandoned 
production and is now importing the mer- 
chandise he formerly manufactured. 

“The flood of imports has driven you out 
of the manufacturing business and into 
| that of importation and distribution,” said 
Mr. Eble. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Black, “and the men 
we employed in our factories are working 
two days a week for all we are manu- 
facturing is hardware of the special brand 
or quality which has not yet been touched 
by the imports.” 


Pig Iron Competition 


John W. Logan, of the Alan Wood Steel 
Company, Conshohocken, Pa., é6peaking 
for the pig iron industry of his State 
New Jersey and Massachusettts, declared 
that British India and the Netherlands 
have been taking away a_ consideraable 
part of the American market in the last 
two years. Lately, he said Japan has 
entered this market. 

“The Japanese at this time are offering 
300,000 tons of iron in pigs in our market,” 
he said. “It is the first time that has 
ever happened, for Japan always has been 
a buyer and not a seller of pig iron. It 
seems to me there is no question but that 
is dumping.” 

He quoted the Japanese offering price 
as $11.50 per gross ton, whereas the normal 
American price is about $18 a ton, with 
| the level two years ago at about $21 per 
ton. ’ 

The principal appeal of the steel com- 
panies for use of the antidumping statute 
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High Point Reached 
For Postal Savings 








Total Desposits of 854 Millions 
Largest of All Times 


Postal savings deposits at the end “of 
September reached an “all-time peak” 
and showed a gain of nearly $10,000,000. 
over the amount on deposit at the end of 
the previous month, it was stated orally, 
Oct. 20, at the Post Office Department. 

At the end of September total deposits 
were $854,767,262 as compared to $844,- 
853,770 at the end of August, or an in- 
crease of $9,913,492, according to figures 


made public by the Department. 

The September figure of this year 
showed an increase of $45,929,139 over the 
amount of deposit at the close of 
tember of 1931, which was the 
of the “money panic” following the 
drawal of England from the gold 
ard, it was explained. 

Figures made public by the De 
for the first nine months of the 
year show a steady upward trend 
savings deposits, * 
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TOD AMEE ° P i: 
Finance Agency 
Reports Loans 


In Third Quarter | 


Advances of $359,588,000, | 


Given Approval in Three | 


Months by the Reconstruc- | 


tion Corporation 


[Continued from Page 1.] | 
Titles I and II of the Emergency Re- 


lief and Construction Act of 1932, which |} 


became a law on July 21, 1932, From that | 
date to Sept. 30, 1932, the corporation! 
made funds available for purposes of re-| 
lief and work rélief, and authorized loans 


or contracts, aggregating $140,060,171.22, as | | 


lows: Under the provisions of Section 
% Title I, of the act, $35,455,171.22 was) 
made available for purposes of relief and) 
work relief; under the provisions of Sec-| 
tion 201(a), Title II, loans or contracts | 
totaling $53,105,000 were authorized for} 
self-liquidating projects; 
Sevens of Section’ 201(d), Title II, loans | 
aggregating $51,500,000 were authorized to| 
aid in financing the carrying and orderly | 
marketing of agricultural commodities and | 
livestock produced in the United States. | 

Loans Total 8,192 to Date 


During the entire period from the or- 
ganization of the Corporation on Feb. 2, 
1932, to Sept. 30, 1932, inclusive, the Cor- 


poration authorized, under section 5 of ||| 


the Reconstruction Finance Corporation | 


Act, 8,192 separate loans to 


lows: $853,496,289.66 to 4,973 banks and 


trust companies (including $44,178,509 to| 
aid in the reorganization or liquidation of | |} 


443 closed banks); $87,638,738.43 to 736 | 
building and loan associations; $75,193,200 
to 88 insurance companies; $83,846,000 to 
71 mortgage loan companies; $405,000 to 3) 
credit unions; $29,000,000 to 9 Federal | 
land banks; $2,051,000 to 9 joint stock| 
land banks; $2,063,374.63 to 11 agricul- | 
tural credit corporations; $11,965,982.30 to| 
17 livestock credit corporations; and $264,- | 
366,933 to 53 railroads (iricluding $16,529,-| 
586 to 7 railroad receivers). 


During the entire period from Feb. 2/1) 


to Sept. 30, 1932, inclusive, under both | 
the Reconstruction 
Act and the Emergency Relief and Con- 
struction Act of 1932, the corporation made 
funds available for purposes of relief and 
work relief, and authorized loans or con- 
tracts, as follows: 8,235 authorizations ag- 
egating, $1,550,086,689.24. 
wor the total amount authorized, $44,609,- | 
161.60 was later withdrawn or cancalled. 


Advances Are Shown 


At the close of Sept. 30, 1932, the cor- | 
poration had advanced $1,194,601,566.43, 
and repayments (exclusive of amounts un- 
allocated, pending advices, as of Sept. 30, 
1932) amounted to $185,035,489.15, leav-| 
ing $1,009,566,077.28 outstanding on the 
books of the corporation. 

In addition, the corporation had out- 
standing on Sept.30, 1932, agreements to 
make loans totaling $600,000 upon the per- 
formance of specified conditions. ° 

Up to Sept. 30, 1932, the corporation 
had allocated and made available $110,- 
000,000 to the Secretary of Agriculture in 
accordance with the provisions of Section 
2 of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion Act. Of this sum, $75,000,000 had 
been paid over to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

On July 23, 1932, the Board of Directors 
authorized the issuance of $250,000,000 
“Third Series” 342 per cent notes, matur- 
ing Oct. 27, 1932, making a total of $750,- 
000,000 of 314 per cent notes authorized in 
three series of $250,000,000 each. Of this 
total, $600,000,000 had been purchased by 
the Secretary of the Treasury up to Sept. 
30, 1932, the purchases during the third 
quarter being $150,000,000 of the “Second 
Series” and $100,000,000 of the “Third Se- 
ries”. 





Wide Distribution 


The wide distribution of the Corpora- 
tion’s loans is shown by the fact that of 
the 4,973 banks and trust companies to 
which loans were authorized under sec- 
tion 5 of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration Act, 70.0 per cent were located 
in towns of less than 5,000 population; 
78.4 per cent in towns or cities of less 
than 10,000; 86.1 per cent in towns or 
cities of less than 25,000; 89.9 per cent in 
towns or cities of less than 50,000; 93.0 
per cent in towns or cities of less than 
100,000; and 95.2 per cent in towns or 
cities of less than 200;000 population. 

Likewise, of all institutions to which 
loans were authorized under section 5, 
numbering 5,917 (excluding railroads), 61.4 
per cent were located in towns of less 
than 5,000 population; 69.6 per cent in 
towns or cities of less than 10,000; 78.3 
per cent in towns or cities of less than 
25,000; 83.2 per cent in towns or cities of 
less than 50,000; 87.8 per cent in towns or 
cities of less than 100,000; and 90.6 per cent 
in towns or cities of le$s than 200,000 
population. 

Under the authority conferred by the 
provisions of paragraph (e) of Section 
201, Title II, of the Emergency Relief and| 
Construction Act of 1932, the Corporation 
created the follewing 10 regional agri- 
cultural credit corporations to serve the 
indicated Federal land bank districts: 


District No. 3 (North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia and Florida): Regional Agricul- 
tural Credit Corporation of Raleigh, N. C. 
(with a branch office at Macon, Ga.). | 

District No. 4 (Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, 
and Tennesse): Regiofial Agricultural Credit 
Corporation of Columbus, Ohio (with al 
branch office at Louisville( Ky.). | 

District No. 5 (Alabama, Mississippi and | 
Louisiana): Reglonal Agricultural Credit | 
Corporation of Jackson, Miss. (with a branch 
office at Montgomery, Ala.). { 

District No. 6 (Illinois, Missouri and Arkan- | 
ses): Regional Agricultural Credit Corpora- 
tion of St. Louis, Mo. (with branch offices 
at Chicago, Ill; Kansas City, Mo., and *Pine 
Bluff, Ark,). 

District No. 7 (Michigan, Wisconsin, Minne- | 
sota and North Dakota): Regional Credit 
Corporation of Minneapolis, Minn. 

District No. 8 (Iowa, Nebraska, South Dakota 
and Wyoming): Regional Agricultural Credit 
Corporation of Sioux City, Iowa (with 
branch offices at Omaha, Nebr., and Chey- 
enne, Wyo.). 

Disgrict No. 9 (Kansas, Oklahoma, Colorado 
and New Mexico): Regional Agricultural 
Credit Corporation of Wichita, Kans. (with 
branch offices at Oklahoma City, Okla., and 
Denver, Colo.). 

District No. 10 Regional ricul- 
tural Credit Corporation of Fort orth, 
Tex. (with branch offices at Houston, Tex., 
and San Angelo, Tex.). 

District No. 11 (Arizona, Utah, Nevada and | 
California): Regional Agricultural Credit | 
Corporation of Salt Lake City, Utah (with 
branch offices at San Francisco, Calif.; Los 
Angeles, Calif., and Phoenix, Ariz.). 

District No, 12 (Montana, Idaho, Oregon and 
Washington): Regional Agricultural Credit 
Sareerescn of a ane. Wash. (with branch 
offices a elena, ont.; Portland, Oreg., 
and Boise, Idaho). om 


*Established Oct. 8, 1932. 


The following tables are attached hereto: 

Table 1.—Aggregate loans to each class of 
borrower during the third quarter, July 1 to! 
Sept. 30, 1932, inclusive. 

Table 2.—Aggregate loans to each class of 
borrower, Feb. 2 to Sept. 30, 1932, inclusive. 

Table 3.—Number of new borrowers, by 
States and classes, during the third quarter, | 


(Texas): 


and under the|]) 


5,970 institu- | 
tions, aggregating $1,410,026,518.02, as fol- | ]} 
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Agriculture and Food 
Products 


Promotion and financing of irrigation as 
problems for State consideration discussed 
by Commissioner of Reclamatoin. 

Page 8, col. 3 

Purchase of milk on basis of quality Is 
advised by Senior Sanitarian of Rhode Island 
Bureau of Milk Sanitation. 

/ Page 8, col. 6 


Banks and Banking 


Approval of $75,000,000 loan for New York 
Port Authority for vehicular tunnel under 
Hudson River to be given by Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation soon. 

Page 1, col. 4 

Real Estate Advisory Committee in Boston 
reserve district gives advice to home owners 
on mortgage problems. 


Postal savings deposits of $854,767,262 at 
end of September is highest in value on 
record, 

' Page 1, col. 7 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation re- 
ports loans for third quarter. 

Page 1, col. 5 

Tabulated\report for third quarter by Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. 

Page 7, col. 1 

Federal reserve banks, weekly consolidated 
condition statement. 

Page 7, col. 5 

Federal land banks 
three years, Farm Loan Board announces. 

Page 1, col. 5 

Loans for relief totaling $2,600,000 approved 
for five — by Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 
<j re Page 1, col. 3 

Weekly report of Federal Reserve Board 
on reserve bank credit. 


Construction 


Federal-aid highway projects under way 
increase in month. 

Page 1, col. 6 

Technical publications concerned with 

building materials based on research work 





| sistant to Director of Bureau of Standards. 


Corporation Finance 


Approval of $75,000,000 loan for New York 
Hudson River to be given by Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation soon. 

Page 1, col. 4 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation re- 
ports loans for third quarter. 


Tabulated re 
construction 


Page 1, col. 5 
rt for third quarter by Re- 
mance Corporation. 
Page 7, col. 1 
Sale of “package securities’’ disapproved 
in Kentucky unless price is not more than 
40 per cent over listed price of individual 
shares. 
Page 7, col. 7 
Two securities companies ordered to appear 
in South Dakota to show cause why their 
brokers’ licenses should not be revoked. 


Operating income of telephone companies 
dropped 18.7 per cent in first eight months 
of year, says Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

Page 1. col. 4 

Loans for relief totaling $2,600,000 approved 
for five States by Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 

Page 1, col. 3 

Monthly statements of railway selected in- 
come and balance sheets as reported to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, August. 

Page 6, col. 2 





Credit Information 


Real Estate Advisory Committee in Boston 
reserve district gives advice to home owners 
on mortgage problems. 

Page 3, col. 2 

Legislative program for revision of bond 
and mortgage laws advocated in Michigan. 


Page 7, col. 5 
ata 


Page 3, col. 2) 


loan $130,000,000 in| 


Page 6, col. 7 | 


of Bureau _of Standards described by As- | 
Page 3, col. 3} 


Page 6, col. 3} 


Current Law 


Latest decisions of Federal 
courts, 


and State 
Page 4, col. 3 


Customs 


; Steel industries ask protection from 
“dumping” of low-price foreign products. 
| Page 1, col. 7 


| . 
| Education 
Government publications listed. 
} Page 4, col. 7 
State publications listed. 
Page 4, col. 4 
Library of Congress, accessions listed. 
Page 4, col. 7 


| Engineering 


Approval of $75,000,000 loan for New York 
Hudson River to be given by Reconstruction 
; Finance Corporation soon. 


| Promotion and financing of irrigation as 

| problems for State consideration discussed 
by Commissioner of Reclamatoin. 

| Page 8, col. 3 

| Italian bridge named in honor of George 

| Washington. 

| Page 4, col. 6 


* e 
|Exporting and Importing 
Japanese exports to China increased in 
| September, Department of Commerce in- 
| formed. . 

Page 1, col. 1 

Britain will terminate Soviet trade agree- 

ment on next April 17 as result of Ottawa 
conference. 

Page 2, col. 6 


Steel industries ask protection from 
“dumping” of low-price foreign products. 
Page 1, col. 7 
United Kingdom increases duties on light 
railway cars and rubber footwear. 
Page 3, col. 7 


Federal Courts , 


Lowenstein patent for condenser having 
logarithmetic characteristics for use in elec- 
trical circuit construed and held not in- 
fringed; Balistocky et al. v. Scovill Mfg. Co.; 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Circuit. 

Page 4, col. 1 


Fire Loss 


Arson and building depreciation as causes 
of fire discussed by Assistant Fire Marshal 
of Illinois. 


Foreign Relations 


Britain will terminate Soviet trade agree- 
ment on next April 17 as result of Ottawa 
conference, 

Page 2, col. 6 

Continuation of full text of report of 
special commission of League of Nations on 
situation in Manchuria. 

Page 4, col. 5 

Tentative agreement reached in contro- 
versy On Mexican boundary at El Paso. 

Page 6, col. 7 


General Business Conditions 


Weekly business statistics assembled and 
made public by Commerce Department. 
Page 5, col. 4 
Secretary Chapin urges aggressive action 
in economic war to aid progress toward 
recovery. 
Page 3, col. 1 


Government Finance 


Miscellaneous taxes yielding increased reve- 
nues although act is in many respects tem- 
porary and subject to improvement, says 
Undersecretary Ballantine. 

Page 1, col. 4 


> Daily statement of the United States 
| Treasury. 





Page 6, col. 4 

| Increase in postal revenue from highe 

| postal rates of $100,000,000 in fiscal year 1935 
orecast by Assistant Postmaster General 
Tilton. 

Page 1, col. 2 


Miscellaneous Taxes of Revenue Act 
Said to Be Providing Increased Funds 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


the Federal Government. For the five 
years ending in 1915, annual expenditures 
of the Federal Government averaged 
about $720,000,000; for the years 1917 to 
1919, they averaged nearly $11,070,000,000. | 
Postwar reduction could not carry ex- 
penses down to anything like the pre- 
war level and for eight years—1922. to 
1929—they remained relatively stable and 
averaged about $3,640,000,000. 

“The principal items of postwar expen- 
ditures can be illustrated by turning to 
the expenditures for the fiscal year 1929. 
Of the $3,848,000,000 total, about $1,228,- 
000,000, or nearly one-third, was for serv- 
ice of the public debt, including the pay- 
ment of interest and repayment of prin- 
cipal required by law. Seven hundred | 
and seventy-one million dollars, or about 
one-fifth, was expended for veterans. 
About $676,000,000, or about 18 per cent, 
was for national defense. The most strik- | 
ing fact about these Federal expenditures 
is that nearly 70 per cent goes for the 
service of the debt for veterans and for 
defense. ‘The balance for all other ex- 
penditures of the Government amounted 
to about $1,173,000,000. 


Extent of Problems 
Of Cutting Expenditures 


“Even from these few figures it appears 
that the problem of reducing Federal ex- 
penditures is far from the simple task 
of effecting the curtailment of a vast total 
of expenditures, all of substantially the | 
same class. In fact, some expenditures | 
cannot be .reduced, others can be reduced 
only with great difficulty and general ex- 
penditures are a comparatively small per- 
centage and are made up of a grea. %¢- 
gregate of items each presenting distinc ve 
considerations and questions of policy. 

“A general reduction is little more prac- | 
ticable than a general surgical operation. | 
Reduction is a matter of intensive con- | 
centration and struggle on details, as to 
every one of which dispute and dissension 
must be resolutely overcome. 


Increase Is Shown 


In Emergency Outlays 


“The depression inevitably gave aj} 
further Mift to Federal expenditures, al- | 
though in this case the lift will be tem- 
porary. In the case of a business, hard 
times can usually be promptly met, at) 
least in part, by reducing costs. The sit- 
uation of the Government, particularly 
of the Federal Government, is different. 
Even while reductions are being made in 
ordinary expenditures, emergency and re- 
lief needs spring from the depression and 
necessitate unusual expenditures. | 

Emergency expenditures began in 1930) 
and increased in 1931, but showed their 
real increase in 1932, when the total of all 





States and classes, during the third quar-| 
ter, July 1 to Sept. 30, 1932, inclusive. 

Table 5.—Number of borrowers, by States 
and classes. Feb. 2 to Sept. 30, 1932, inclusive. 

Table 6.—Number of loans authorized, by 
States and classe&, Feb. 2 to Sept. 30, 1932, in- | 
clusive. | 

Table 7.—Statement of cash receipts and 
expenditures of the Corporation during the 
third quarter, July 1 to Sept. 30, 1932, inclu- 
sive (Corporation’s accounts with the Treas- | 
urer of the United States). 

Table 8—Statement of cash receipts and 
expenditures of the Corporation, Feb. 2 to 
Sept. 30, 1932, inclusive (Corporation’s ac- 
counts with the Treasurer of the United | 
States). | 

Table 9.—Statement of condition of the Cor- 








poration as of the close of business Sept. 30,| upward revision of the tax structure must| does not and cannot take into account | 


1932. 
Table 10.—Names and compensation of offi- 


\cers and employes of regional agricultural | 


credit corporations receiving more than $400) 
per month as of Sept. 30, 1932. 


expenditures reached the high figure of 
$5,000,000,000. This represented an in- 
crease of $1,500,000,000 from the fiscal 
year 1927, which was the recent year 
showing lowest expenditures. This in- 
crease has sometimes been erroneously dis- 
cussed as if it represented a mere swelling 
of the cost of usual Federal activities. 
The fact is that emergency expenditures 
directly and indirectly attributed to the 
depression more than account for the in- 
crease. 


“Comparing expenditures of the Federal 
Government for the fiscal ygar 1932 with 
those for the fiscal year 1927, there will be 
found in the 1932 year the wholly new 
expenditure for the capital stock of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation and 
for additional capital stock of Federal 
Land Banks together amounting to $625,- 
000,000. Increase due to loans from the 
Agricultural Marketing Fund accounts for 
$136,000,000 of the excess, and acceleration 
of work-making activities on the Govern- 
ment’s construction program for another 
$400,000,000. There must be added an in- 
crease of about $250,000,000 in the charges 
on the Budget for veterans of the World 
War, and $176,000,000 for an increase in 
the postal deficiency due to the depression. 


Treasury Surpluses 
And Deficits Cited 


“These items, which by no means cover 
all of the unsual expenditures, aggregate 
more than the net increase in total ex- 
penditures from 1927 to 1932. Without 
here attempting a detailed analysis or a 
complete definition of what constitutes the 
unusual and what the normal function of 
Government, it is clear that apart from 


| these special items of increase which I 


have indicated, the net expenditures of 
the Federal Government were no more in 
1932 than five years earlier. 


“Increases in taxes are always hard to 
bear, not merely because they attack the 
pocketbook, but also because they are a 
burden upon business. When the depres- 
sion was in its earlier phases it was hoped 
that no new tax burden would have to be 
imposed. Acceleration of debt retirement 
beyond the rate called for by sinking fund 
and other statutory provisions had given 
what was in a sense a reserve of some $3,- 
460,000,000 which in a lean period might 
be drawn upon through debt replacement. 
If the depression had followed the pat- 
tern of 1921, or if the anticipated recovery 
which started early in 1931 had not yielded 
to new adverse developments in Europe, 
business might have been spared from the 
scourge of tax increases, 


“The fiscal year 1930 showed a surplus 


| of $184,000,000 and the fiscal year 1931, 


partly as a result of increase in emer- 
gency and relief expenditures, showed a 
deficit of $903,000,000, of which $440,000,000 
was accounted for by debt retirement. This 
was of course a matter of concern, but in 


| view of the financial accomplishments in 
itself | 


prosperous years, 
alarming. 

“In the Fall of 1931, after the depression 
had entered upon its second and far more 
intensive phase, it became clear that the 


it was not in 


reduction in revenue and the increase in | 


emergency expenditures would create def- 
icits so large as to use up the theoretical 
reserve, and that, notwithstanding the 
hardship which it involved, a determined 


be urged. 


“In fact, Federal tax revenues were| 


about halve 
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| Postal Service 


Page 8, col. 5| 


ARY 


acquire Wheeling road as ‘basis for fifth 
Eastern trunk line in east rejected by Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 
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Highways 
Federal-aid highway projects under way 
increase in month. 
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Insurance 


Function of insurance supervisors in set- 
tlement of controversies outlined at session 
of Insurance Commissioners. 


Page 1, col. 6) 


International Finance 


Foreign exchange rates at New York. 


‘Investments | 


Sale of “package securities’ disapproved 
in Kentucky unless price is not more than | 


40 per cent over listed price of individual | 
shares, 


Page 7, col. 7/ 
Two securities companies ordered to appear 


brokers’ licenses should not be revoked. 
Page 6, col. 3 


Iron and Steel 


Steel industries ask protection from 
“dumping” of low-price foreign products. 


Labor | 


State Commission defines provision of Ne- 


braska law requiring full crews on railroad | 
trains, ' 
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Mines and Minerals 


President is asked by Representative | 
Bowman to aid in revival of West Virginia 
coal industry. 


Page 2, col. 6 | 


Patents ‘Supreme Court 


Lowenstein patent for condenser having | 
logarithmetic characteristics for use in elec- | 
trical circuit construed and held not in- 
fringed; Balistocky et al. v. Scovill Mfg. Co.; 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Circuit. 
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Postal savings deposits of $854,767,262 at | 
end of September is highest in value on 
record, 

Page 1, col. 7 

Increase in postal revenue from higher 
postal rates of $100,000,000 in fiscal year 1933 
oe by Assistant Postmaster General 

on. 
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President 
President's day at the Executive Offices. 
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Public Utilities 


Capitalization of funds of subsidiaries by 
Columbia Gas and Electric System explained 
at Trade Commission inquiry. 
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Operating income of telephone companies | 
dropped 18.7 per cent in first eight months | 
< year, says Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 
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Protests on accounting report of loss items | 4ppeals summarized. 


off power project in Kentucky considered 
by Power Commission. 


Radio 


Applications received by Federal 


Radio 
Commission. 
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Railroads : 


Application for construction of new rail- 
road gcross State of Pennsylvania denied by 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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000 in 1932. In the post-war years our 
main reliance had been upon the income 
tax which provided about two-thirds of 
the revenue from taxes. The other third 
was divided roughly in equal proportions 
between customs and miscellaneous taxes. 
of documentary stamps, and a number of 
The miscellaneous taxes included the tax 
upon estates, those collected by the sale 
lesser importance, but the principal tax 
was that collected on tobacco products, 
which amounted to as much as $450,000,000 
a year. 


Effects of Depression 
On Tax Revenues 


“The effect of the depression was regis- 
tered in reductions of all three major 
sources of revenue, even those which in 
the past had been most dependable. The 
major decline was, however, in the income 
taxes which alone showed a reduction of 
about $1,350,000,000 during the two-year 
period. 

“Under the new Revenue Act individual 
income taxes were drastically increased so 
that combined normal and maximum sur- 
tax reached 63 per cent. The new rates 





are indeed severe and place the income 
taxpayer upon a war basis. In the emer- 
gency these rates may help, but they are 
much above the point at which the Treas- 
ury believes income taxes to be most pro- 
ductive in normal times. 


“The tax base to which individual in- 
come tax applies was broadened by re- 
duction in personal exemptions so that 
it is estimated it will increase the number 
of individuals payng taxes by about 85 
per cent, and also increase the amount of 
income to which the tax will apply for 
individuals already in the taxpaying group. 

“The main increase in the yield of in- 
dividual income taxes will come from 
the very drastic increase in surtaxes and 
from the operation of the new provision 
which, except in the case of securities 
held for two years or more, limits the 
deduction of losses on sales of securities 


to income derived from gains from such 
sales. 


Provisions for Tax 
On Security Sales 


“This is a drastic change. Until the 
enactment of the last Revenue Act there 
was no limitation on losses from sales 
of securities within a two-year period 
which the taxpayer might deduct from 
his income from any source. In the past 
many taxpayers have been able to offset 
losses from the sale of securities against 
business profits, interest, dividends, sal- 
aries, and the like, which clearly repre- 
sent taxpaying ability in a given year. 

“The new act makes no chgnge in the 
provision limiting the tax 6n_ so-called 
capital gains to 12% per cent, or limiting 
| the right to deduct capital losses, that is, 
losses on sales of securities held for two 
years or more. Other changes were made 
in structure and the administrative pro- 
visions of the income tax designed to 
close loopholes, as for example, through 
the use of foreign corporations as a 
medium for the realization of profits with- 
cut liability for Federal tax. 

“The income tax rate on corporations 
was increased from 12 per cent to 13% 
per cent, with an additional tax of % 
|}of 1 per cent on corporate income re- 
| ported on consolidated returns. The ex- 
emption previously allowed for corpora- 
tions with small incomes was eliminated. 
The Treasury felt that the increase in 
the corporation rate was too large. 
|creasing the flat rate upon corporations 
| works injustice in that the flat increase 





| ability of the corporation to pay. 
“It is the well-established policy of the 


braska law requiring full crews on railroad 
trains, 


| Commerce Commission. 


; come and balance sheets as reported to the 
| Interstate Commerce Commission, August. 
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| liability for fire on board vessel is argued 
| before Supreme Court. 


| shipping center. 


in South Dakota to show cause why their | collected at Panama Canal 
| largest since May. 


| impoverished by unemployment discussed by 
Page 1, col. 7| Assistant Chief of Children’s Bureau. | 


‘State Finance 


; Court of the United States. 


Tariff 


railway cars and rubber footwear. 
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Taxation 

n 
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| Pi 
| Undersecrétary Ballantine. 


for tax payment after statute of limitations 
had expired argued before Supreme Court. 
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in New Mexico is outlined by Game Warden 
of New Mexico. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


igan rejects rating plan for compensation 


under Compensation Act in North Carolina. 
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Plan of Pittsburgh & West Virginia line to 
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State Commission defines provision of Ne- 
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Rate decisions announced by the Interstate 
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Case involving shipowner’s exemption from 
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Liverpool maintains position as a world 
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Number of transits and amount of tolls 
in September | 
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Social Welfare | 


Problems of welfare of child of family | | 
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~\ 
Bonds of Massachusetts sold at highest |]| 


| price obtained in 20 years. 
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State Legislation 


and mortgage laws advocated in Michigan. 


| 
| 
Legislative program for revision of bond | 
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Case involving shipowner’s exemption from 


liability for fire on board vessel is argued | 
before Supreme Court. 
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Government's suit for forfeiture of bond | 


for tax payment after statute of limitations 
had expired argued before Supreme Court. 
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Steel industries ask protection from 

‘dumping” of low-price foreign products. 
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United Kingdom increases duties on light 
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Ruling on new taxes given by Internal 
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Miscellaneous taxes yielding increased reve- 
es although act is in many respects tem- 
ry and subject to improvement, says 
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Government's suit for forfeiture of bond 
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Decisions promulgated by Board of Tax 
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Extension of greater privileges to hunters 
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Anti-discrimination Commission of Mich- 


nceurance. 


Page 5, col. 2 
Deputy sheriff held to be county employe 


tices. The Treasury, therefore, opposed the | 
application of an additional rate to in-| 
come reported upon consolidated returns 
of affiliated corporations. To have the | 
income of affiliated corporations reported 
in a single return is not to extend a priv- | 
ilege; it is to recognize for tax purposes | 
the same basis of reporting income which | 
is used alike for stockholders and for| 
financial statements. 

“Estate taxes were very sharply in-| 
creased through the medium of an addi- | 
tional tax which carries the graduated | 
rate up to 45 per cent of net estates in 
excess of $10,000,000, with a minimum ex- 
emption of $50,000, as compared with a 
| maximum rate of 20 per cent and a specific | 
exemption of $100,000 under the previous | 
law. A fundamental difficulty with high 
estate tax rates has been abundantly il- 
lustrated by the condition of estates trans- 
ferred in 1929 and 1930, when security | 
values were comparatively high, now con- | 
fronted with taxes which, even under the | 
| moderate rates of the prior law, may in | 
some instances amount to more than the 
present value of the securities. The bill | 
provided for a cumulative gift tax with 
rates designed to be about three-fourths of 
the estate tax rates. 

“The excise taxes provided for under 
the bill are a somewhat miscellaneous 
group, many of them yielding compara- 
tively small amounts and resting upon in- 
dustries which have no special taxpaying 
ability. The miscellaneous taxes do in- 
clude an important one cent tax on gaso- 
line and taxes of 3 per cent on sales of 
automobiles, and of 2 per cent ‘on trucks, 
and on parts and accessories. The tax 
upon checks at two cents each was a rela- 
tively important new levy. 


Increased Yield Cited 
On Miscellaneous Taxes 


“Miscellaneous taxes under the new bill 
are yielding sharply increased amounts of 
revenue as compared with last year, not- 
withstanding the decline in business dur- | 
ing the year. For example, for the month 
of September and the first two weeks of 
October miscellaneous internal revenue | 
receipts aggregated about $120,000,000 as 
compared with $68,000,000 for the corre- | 
sponding period of last year. The yield | 
of the new check tax increased up to 
more than $3,787,000 for the month; doc-| 
umentary stamp tax receipts rose to over 
$7,569,000, and the yield on the gasoline | 
tax to over $11,410,000. 


“Accumulated data as to the operation of 
the new act will form the basis for esti- 
mates as to the full revenue effect of the 
measure during a period including the 
| fiscal year 1934, which will be submitted by 
| the Secretary of the Treasury to Congress 
when it convenes in December. It should 
be remembered that the complete effect | 
of the new revenue act will not be gained 
until the fiscal year 1934, partly for the | 
reason that the new income tax rates were 
not made to apply on incomes for 1931, as 
the Treasury recommended, but begin to! 
apply with ‘incomes of 1932. 

“In the year in which the enactement of 
any new revenue measure presented almost 
;overwhelming difficiulties, the placing 





|nation treatment in trade. 


| President against circumstances which, he | 
| said, enabled railways and other purchas-|the defendant’s above quoted rule agree- 


\}|} ernment to aid the railroads and other 
| organizations with Reconstruction Finance 


| Bowman thought that an informal work- 
| ing agreement could be arranged between 





upon the statute books of a revenue meas- 
ure so substantial in its scope as the Rev- 
enue Act of 1932 was an impressive ac- 
complishment. 

“The new measure is in many respects 
temporary and there are many points 
which are subject fo improvement and in- 
equities which wall for remedy. Revision 
| of the tax law in substance, involving in- 
evitable disturbance of business, should 
|never be undertaken until the necessity 
and wisdom of that course are established 
beyond doubt. Ultimate development of 
the Federal tax system must include the 
; harmonizing of Federal tax policy and 


| 
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Britain Will End 


-|State Commission 
Soviet Trade Plan | 


Defines Full-crew 


Law of Nebraska 


‘Four Men Are Held to Be 
Required for Operation 
Of Motor Train of Less 
Than Five Cars 

Lincoln, Nebr., Oct. 20. 


A motor train consisting of fewer than 
It is stated that this action is taken | five cars must be manned by a crew of 


Commercial Accord to Termi-| 
nate April 17 as Result of 
Ottawa Conference 


The British Government has announced 
that the temporary commercial agreement 
with Russia will be terminated on April 
17, 1933, according to a cablegram received 
today in the Department of Commerce 
from Commercial Attache William L. 
Cooper, London. The agreement signed 
on April 16, 1930, and subject to denuncia- 
tion on six months’ notice by either party, 
provided for reciprocal most-favored- 





- 


||| as a result of the United Kingdom-Canada |four men in Nebraska, and the State full- 


agreement signed at the Ottawa Confer- lerew law is violated when one of the five 
ence, under which provision is made to| . \ Senger train 
prohibit the entry of goods from any for- |™en required on a regular passeng! 

eign country the prices for which are|of five cars or more is designated as a 
created or maintained “directly or indi-|«traginman” instead of as a “brakeman,” 


fe in ’ : . 
cae ‘nace auiven aaetiee notwithstanding that he is fully qualified 
to act as brakeman, according to two 


erences granted in the agreement.—(De- 
porineens of Commerce.) . orders just issued by the State Railway 
Commission. 4 
The motor train case originated in a 
{complaint filed on behalf of the Brother- 
|hood of Railway Trainmen against the 
|Chicago & North Western Railway, al- 
lleging that two trains, each composed of 
fewer than five cars and carrying pas- 
sengers, were being operated without full 
crews as provided by the State law. 


“Contention of Railroad 


Depression in Coal 
Charged to Railroad 


Dictation of Prices 


i‘ The defendant railway contended that 
President Asked by Repre- the trains in question are motor trains 


° e which are not governed by any specific 
sentative Bowman to Aid 


law and that the trains are ade- 
In Revival of Industry in quately manned to protect safety of and 


| service to the crews, the railway company 
ircini ‘and the traveling public. 

West Virginia The Attorney General, upon request of 

the Commission for an opinion, held that 

Representative Bowman (Rep.), of Mor- the trains are passenger trains within the 


| gantown, W. Va., at a conference at the meaning of section 74-519, Compiled 
| White House with President Hoover, on Statutes of Nebraska for 1929, which pro- 


i _| Vides that passenger trains of fewer than 
Oct. 20, urged immediate Government ac five cars shall not be operated with less 


tion to restore the bituminous coal indus- | than “one engineer, one fireman, one con- 
try of his State which he described as now! ductor, one brakeman or flagman.” 


being beset with “intolerable conditions.” | Book of Rules Quoted 

He said that action was needed to pre-| The Commission quoted from the rail- 

vent “further disastrous wage reductions| way’s book of tules, defining a train as 

to workers and perhaps utter collapse of |“an engine or motor car or more than one 

the industry.” engine or motor car coupled, with or with- 
Representative Bowman protested to the| out cars, displaying markers.” 


“The common sense interpretation of 


ers to dictate prices they will pay for coal.| ing with the statute, as interpreted by the 
Railroads Blamed for Depression | Attorney —.. it was _— in _ 

“ i 7 i |order, “the Commission is of the opinion 
FP Bom page yy Rta be therefore finds that trains Nos. 510 
of these conditions, and can virtually de-|4nd 511 are passenger trains whose regu~ 
termine what they will pay for coal in|lar equipment consists of less than five 
each succeeding month. As a result prices| Cars, and that the defendant is operating 
have steadily declined and wage reductions | Stid trains without the full crew as pro- 
have resulted, vided by law. 

“It should not be the policy of the Gov-| “The Commission feels that an order 
| should issue ordering the defendant to de- 
|sist from the violation of said law and 
|that the finding of this Commission that 
predatory policy against the ccal and al- the law has been violated should. be re- 
lied industries.” ported to the proper prosecuting authori- 

Mr. Bowman said he suggested to the | ties of the State of Nebraska for prosecu- 
President that the Interstate Commerce | tion.” 

Commission and the Reconstruction re Colored Trainman Employed 
nance Corporation should formulate some 


: | The other case also was filed on be- 
=~ = aan = BB Dy mea Boi | half of the Brotherhood of Railway Train- 


tant and unnecessary coal brokerage com- Pacit ers oe i 
missions in handling railroad fuel. Mr. ployment of a colored trainman, whose 
race and color, ‘the order explained dis- 
qualify him from holding the position of 
brakeman. 


Corporation loans if they are to adopt a 


the railroads and the Reconstruction Fi-| 


mance Corporation. The Commission previously had dis- 


Operators Losing Money |missed this complaint, but on rehearng 
As conditions are now, he said, the op- | reversed its decision. 


erators are losing money and@ll they can| “after investigation of all the .testi- 
do is to contemplate a further reduction mony,” the opinion stated, “the Commis- 
of wages. He said that many miners with | sion is of the opinion and so finds that so 
families were now earning only $3.60 a| far as the saftey of the traveling public is 
week. : ,,| concerned, the trains in question are ade- 
That is not even subsistence money,” | quately manned, and that said trains, be- 
>. ‘ieliie ta tn cea nti 'ing trains of more than five cars, are be- 
adjustment of the situation so that the| ing operated by five employes qualified to 
industry can be preserved,” he declared | perform and preforming the duties of one 
Representative Bowtnan said ‘the ng engineer, one fireman, one conductor, one 
ident hag-referred him to Henry M. Robin- | ve ae oe —— : india 
son, chairman of the Central Executive | o+ ine 4 eon i 2 iat e 
Committee of the Business and Industrial | Of ‘he five railroad employes on said train 
Committees of the Federal Reserve Dis- | performs one of the duties required by said 


| {Continued on Page 6, Column 7.) 
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| dasa result of the depres-| Treasury to favor permitting the deter-| procedure with those of the States so as to 
sion, the total declining from about $3,-| mination of taxable income to be made | render the whole tax burden less and more 
630,000,000 in 1930 to less than $1,890,000,-|in accordance with sound business prac-! fairly distributed.” 


Tue Brooxrncs Instirvrion 
July 1 to Sept. 30, 1932, inclusive. 


1 e Pomerene, irman; George 
Table 4.—Number of loans authorized, by (Gast) “ae wantrmant . 
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Business Urged 
To Prepare for 


Expanded Trade 


Secretary Chapin Declares) 
Aggressive Action Needed | 
To Assist in Progress’ 
Toward Recovery 





Columbus, Ohio, Oct. 20.—Business men | 
realize that the time has come for aggres- 
sive action in the economic war, and if 
business has finally shaken off its dead~ 
ening fear and is willing to risk something 
to put men to work, progress toward re- 
covery will be more rapid, Secretary of | 
Commerce Roy D. Chapin declared here) 


Aids Home Owners 


| 


Advice on Mortgage Problems 
To Be Given by Realty 


Committee 
Boston, Mass., Oct. 20.—The Real Estate 
Advisory Committee, a subcommittee of, 
the Banking and Industrial Committee of | 
the First Federal Reserve District, will be 
able to help many of the home owners 


| who are consulting it on mortgage prob- 


Jems, according to announcement by Carl 
E. Dennett, chairman of the main com- 
mittee. : 


The Real Estate Advisory Committee, 
which was organized to give free counsel | 
and advice to home owners who are having | 
difficulty in connection with mortgages on 
their homes or who are in need of money | 
for new mortgages upon their homes, held | 





tonight in an address before the Ohio 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Renewed business confidence is not an 
empty phrase, Mr. Chapin stated. pointing 


its first meeting on Thursday, Oct. 13, in 

the Directors’ Room of the Real Estate 

Exchange at No. 7 Water. St., Boston. 
Sixty home owners consulted the com- 


| reached a total of $705,000,000, the highest 


out that every constructive move in busi-| mittee in connection with mortgages upon 
ness has in it the element of chance and| their homes and were given the benefit of 
that the time when such chances may be | the free advice and counsel of the commit- | 
taken depends on psychological factors) tee, Many of these people it will prob-| 
perhaps more than anything else. |Bbly be possible to help. The committee 


Signs of Improvement 

There have been tangible indications of 
business improvement in this country in 
the last few months, the Secretary de- 
clared. The best evidence that the Na- 
tion is starting on the road to better 
times, he said, “is the wholehearted coop- 
eration of our private citizens in supplying 
the needed power” to move the wheels of 
business revival. 

The address follows in part: 

“No action from Washington can bring 
about immediate recovery from the effects 
of such a series of economic earthquakes 
as has shaken America, as well as the 
rest of the world. Our Govenrment can 
oil the wheels of business revival, but the 
motive power must be supplied by the 
people themselves. The best evidence I 
can produce that this nation is starting 
on the road to better times is the whole 
hearted cooperation of our private citizens 
in supplying the needed power. 

“An impressive demonstration of the way 
the business brains of this country have 
been mobilized for this task took place 
in Washington on Aug. 26. Members of 
banking and industrial committees rep- 
resenting the 12 Federal reserve Districts 
met in the Department of Commerce. 
These outstanding leaders of banking, in- 
dustry and commerce, together with cer- 
tain officials of the Government, formed 
what was known officially as the National 


Conference of Barfting and Industrial | 


Committees. 
Purpose of Committees 

“These are the much talked of ‘B and l 
Committees. Of course, it was an entirely 
nonpartisian gathering. Its object was to 
deal ‘with specific projects where definite 
accomplishments in business, agriculture 
and employment can be attained, and to 


coordinate the mobilization of private and | 


governmental instrumentalities to that 
end.’ 

“Under a central committee comprising 
appropriate officials of the Government, 
together with able and public-spirited pri- 
vate citizens representing each of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Districts, six subcommittees 
were organized. The selection of the spe- 
cific problems these committees were to 


handle is a striking indication of the 


| will continue to hear cases every Thursday 
; afternoon from 2 until 5 o’clock, and all 
home owners who need advice or help in 
| connection with mortgages upon their 
{homes are earnestly urged to interview" 
| this committee. There is absolutely. no 
charge for this service. | 


Loans Are Granted 
For Unemployment | 
| Relief in Five States 


Loans Totaling $2,600,000 
For Care of Needy Are 
Announced by _ Recon- 
struction Corporation 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
State Board of Control will be in active 
charge of the supervisory work. 
No funds have heretofore been made} 
available to the State of Minnesota for ao 


lief and work relief. 


Virginia 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
| tion, upon application of the Governor of | 
Virginia, made available $603,346 to meet | 
|current emergency relief needs from Oct. | 
116 to Dec. 31, 1932, in 16 counties and} 
two cities of that State. 
| These funds are made available under 
Title I, section 1, subsection (c) of the} 
Emergency Relief and Construction Act of 
1932 with the understanding that the re-| 
sponsibility of the local communities and | 
| the State of Virginia to make every ef-| 
| fort to develop their resources to provide 
relief is not in any way diminished. 

Supporting data submitted by the Gov- 
;ernor state that a majority of the coun- 
| ties covered by this application are pri- 
| 





marily agricultural and the condition of | 
| distress now existing in these counties is | 
junless there also be taken into account| 


|due chiefly to protracted drought in 1930, 
{low prices for farm products in 1931 and a 


Group in Bay State Higher Postal Rates Exp 


Assistant Postmaster General Tilton Advo- 


cates Return to 2-cent Postage on Letter Mail | 


iContinued from Page 1.] 


business, “the postal budget for strictly 
postal uses is a long way from being bal- 
anced,” ‘he said. 

He urged that efforts be directed to re- 


' store the 2-cent rate “as early as possible,” representing approximately the normal { 
| but pointed out that “as a preliminary to) base for salaries and allowances to post- | 
His announcement follows in’ full text: |Such change we must make the service) masters. 


self-supporting at the 2-cent rate.” 

His address follows in part: 

“Postal revenues had been increasing 
each year since 1916 until, in 1930, they 


| 


for all time in the history of the postal 
service. In 1931 they dropped td $656,- 
000,000 and a continued decrease in the 
volume of mail brought the revenues for 
the fiscal year 1932 to approximately $588,- 
000,000, or a further reduction of $68,- 
000,000. 

“In 1930, the gross postal deficit was 
$98,000,000; and the net deficit after al- 
lowing for air mail and ocean mail sub- 
sidies and the cost of handling franked 
and penalty mail, was $59,000,000. In 1931, | 
the gross and net deficits were $146,000,000 
and $98,000,000, respectively. 

“For the fiscal year 1932 the gross deficit 
was approximately $205,000,000 and the 
net more than $152,000,000. It will be seen 
from these figures that the deficits have} 
been mounting despite substantial reduc- 
tions in postal expenditures and we have 
been greatly concerned as to how it would 


be possible to meet them. | 


Self-supporting Service 
Sought by Postmaster General 

“You know from previous statements by 
the Postmaster General that he holds the 
view that the postal service should be self- 
supporting and that no part of the cost 
of transporting and handling the mail and 
performing the special post office services 
should be a charge upon the taxpayers. 

“You will have seen in recent annual 
reports of the Postmaster General his rec- 
ommendations for increases in postal rates 
to offset the deficit in postal operations 
due to the reduction in volume of the 
mails. Prior to adjournment of the last 
session of Congress the rate of letter post- 
age was increased to 3 cents; higher sec- 
ond-class rates were established; and in- 
surance, collect-on-delivery, money order 
and registry fees were increased. 

“Air mail rates were increased by the 
Department's order and parcel post rates 
were readjusted by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Department. 

“At no time did we recommend an in- 
crease in the rate on local mail. There 
is no doubt that the volume of mail has 
been affected materially through increas- 
ing the rate on local matter. 

“Recent data which permits of a com- 
parison of the September, 1932, quarter 
with that of a year ago shows about the 
same amount of revenue in the face of a 
falling off in volume. But let us examine 
this further. 

“A comparison between the receipts for 
any given period of the current fiscal year 
and those of the same period of the fiscal 
year 1932 would, of course, be valueless 


| the unprecedented reduction in the volume 


way Government-provided facilities are b€- | combination of drought and low prices and |Of postal business during that fiscal year, 


ing utilized to attain the most immediate 


{bank closings in 1932. 


and wide-spread benefits. These are the | aoq) mining has been affected by the con-|in no way responsible. 


subject that are occupying the commit- 
tees: 
Program Undertaken 

“(1) Making available credit construc- 
tively useful to business. 

“(2) Increasing employment on railroads 
and stimulation of industry through ex- 
pansion of maintenance of equipment and 
purchase of new equipment. 

“(3) Expansion of capital 
by industry in the way of replacement of 
obsolete and worn-out equipment. 

“(4) Increasing the spread of employ- 
ment through the “sharing work” move- 
ment. Pe 

“(5) Stimulating the repair, improve- 
ment and modernization of homes. 

“(6) Organization of committees 
throughout the United States to assist 
home owners with maturing mortgages. 

“These programs should have the whole- 
hearted support of all loyal citizens. They 
are under way now, and some have made 
unusual progress. A year ago, or even six 
months ago, it would have been futile to 
embark on such an undertaking. It was 
necessary then for us to give all of our 
strength to defending ourselves against 
crushing attacks from all quarters in our 
battle with the deadly forces of depres- 
sion. Now the Nation has demonstrated 
its ability to repel such attacks. We have 
taken the offensive in the economic war. 

“There have been some tangible evi- 
dences of business improvement during the 
last few months. More impressive than 
that, however, has been the genera! feel- 
ing of renewed confidence that has spread 
throughout our country, even in quarters 
that have not actually experienced any 
marked change for the better. Our busi- 


ness men realize that our defenses with-| 


stood the deadly attacks directed against 
them and that the time has come for ag- 
gressive action. 

Psychological Change 

“Our Department of Commerce sits at 
the center of an intricate web of incom- 
ing information on business conditions, To 
check our own findings, only last week I 
received data from nearly 200 representa- 
tive chambers of commerce, trade associ- 
ations and similar unbiased private or- 
ganizations throughout the United States. 
In 70 per cent of the reports it was stated 
that business was somewhat better than 
it had been in midsummer, even after dis- 
counting the seasonal factor. And there 
was a strong indication in more than 85 
per cent of the statements that there had 
been a change for the better in public 
psychology. 

“This sort of a survey is of genuine im- 
portance. If there is a change in public 
psychology, more tangible evidences of im- 
provement are bound to follow. This is 
true in spite of any temporary recessions 
that may occur in the statistical indi- 
cators. ‘ 

“If business. has finally shaken off the 
deadening fear with which it was obsessed 
for so many months, our progress toward 
recovery can not help but be more rapid. 
To embark on new enterprises or to inten- 
sify activity in enterprises already under 
way, nothing is so important as the con- 
viction that the time has come to push 
vigorously forward. Every constructive 
move in business has in it the element of 
chance, The time when such chances may 
be taken depends on psychological factors 
perhaps more than anything else. The 
sort of ‘chance’ to which I refer is not 
merely a matter of making an individual 
business, profit. It is rather a matter of 
risking something in order to put men to 
work. That is the stake today, and that is 
why I believe that renewed business con- 
fidence is not empty. phrase.” 


expenditures | 


| tinued depression. 

For the first eight months of this year, 
/according to supporting data, the com- 
munities for which supplementary funds 


| were requested by the Governor expended | 
a total of $536,309 for relief purposes. The | 


estimated need for the period Oct. 1 to 

Dec. 31 is $787,014. To meet this need 
| $79,249 is available from local sources. 

Heretofore. the Corporation has made 

available to the State of Virginia for re- 
lief and work relief the sum of $283,367. 

Ohio 

The Reconstruction 


Ohio, made available $448,750 to meet cur- 
rent emergency relief needs in the County 


of Mahoning and City of Youngstown and} 


in the City of Toledo. 

These funds are made available under 
Title I, Section 1, subsection (c) of the 
Emergency Relief and Construction Act of 
1932 with the understanding that the po- 
litical subdivisions and the State of Ohio 


will continue to make every effort to de-! 


velop and maintain local responsibility for 
the relief needs of their citizens. 

Of the total made available, $256,750 goes 
to the City of Youngstown and $48,000 to 


|'the County of Mahoning for the period | 


Oct. 1 to Dec. 31, and $144,000 te the City 
ot Toledo for the month of October. 

Supporting data for Mahoning County 
and the City of Youngstown state that the 
bonding power, including authorizations 
for both city and county, have been in- 
voked to their limit and that relief re- 
sources are now completely exhausted. Re- 
ports show that relief activities have been 
coordinated “in a practical manner which 
commands the confidence of our citizens.” 

Under an earlier application of the Gov- 
ernor of Ohio the Corporation made 
available $336,440 to Mahoning County 
under subsection (e) for relief and work 
relief. 

Supporting data for the City of Toledo 
State that only $24,000 is available from 
| local funds in that city for relief purposes | 
|during the month of October; that the 
city expended $831,225 for relief during the 
year 1932 up to Sept. 1, and the Social 
Service Federation spent $108,300 from | 
private contributions during the same pe- | 
riod. During the calendar year 1931 the 
City of Toledo spent $1,400,000 for direct 
relief. The supporting data likewise indi- 
cate that virtually every emergency ac- 
tion which the City of Toledo could take 
under the law has been taken to meet the 
needs of its citizens 

Funds heretofore made available to the 
State of Ohio and various political subdi- 
visions aggregate $4,600,472. 

Nevada 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpora-' 
| tion, upon application of the Governor of | 
Nevada, made available $3,600 to meet 
current emergency relief needs in the 
| County of Mineral for the period Oct. 1 to 
Dec. 31, 1932. * 
| These funds are made available under 
| Title I, Section 1, subsection (c) of the 
| Emergency Relief and Construction Act of 
| 1932, with the understanding that the 
| State of Nevada will take such legislative 
| or other action as may be necessary to 
| meet in so far as possible the emergency 
|needs of its people. 

Mineral County is dependent almost en- 

tirely upon mining operations and sup-| 
porting data indicate that there is vir- 
tually no employment within the county 
at this time. The population of the 
county is small. 

The Corporation heretofore has made| 
available $47,200 to meet current emer- 
gency relief needs for other localities of | 
Nevada. 


| 


Finance Corpora- | 
tion, upon application of the Governor of | 


}of the 


Three Months’ Receipts 
| Of 50 Selected Offices 


“The receipts of the ‘Fifty Selected 
Offices” for the months of last April, May 
and June were, respectively, 17.04 per 
cent, 18.76 per cent and 16.78 per cent 
less than those of the prior year. With- 
out the increases in postage rates and 
fees the revenues for the succeeding 
months of July, August and September 
would undoubtedly have shown reductions 
approximating the same proportions. 

“In 1930 and 1931 the Teceipts of these 
‘Fifty Selected Offices’ during the Sep- 
| tember quarter averaged 11.29 per cent less 
than the receipts of the same offices dur- 
ing the preceding June quarter. Had this 
ratio of reduction continued in 1932,— 
and it presumably would have done 
so but for the inereases in rates,—the 
| receipts for the September quarter of 1932 
| would have totaled but $61,122,257. 

“The actual receipts of the ‘Fifty Se- 
lected Offices’ for the September quarter of 
| 1932 were $73,410,579, or $12,288,322 more 
| than could have been expected but for the 
|new postage rates. This is 20 per cent, a 
ratio somewhat higher than our estimate 
| “In this connection I am sure you will 
|be interested in the way the 85 per cent 
rule for the purpose of salary grading ap- 
pears to be working out. 

“During the continuance of the three- 
cent letter-postage rate, under statutory 
provision, only 85 per cent of the gross 











‘Traffic Increases 
At Panama Canal 





| Number of Transits and Total 
Of Tolls for September Gain 


During the month of September, 1932, 
353 commercial vessels and seven small 
nonseagoing launches under 20 tons meas- 
urement transited the Panama Canal. 
Tolls on the commercial vessels aggre- 
gated $1,598,265.98, and on the launches, ! 
$16.50, or a total tolls collection of $1,-| 
598,282.48. 

The daily average of commercial vessels | 
was 11.77, and the daily average of tolls 
Collected was $53,275.53, as compared with 
an average of 10.13 transits and $46,479 
in tolls for the previous month, and an 
average of 13.20 transits and $60,691.19 in 
tolls for the month of September, 1931. 
The average amount of tolls paid by each 
commercial transits was $4,527.66 
as compared with $4,597.82 for the month 
of September, 1931. 

After showing successive feclines for 
four months, commercial tréffic made a 
substantial increase in September, 1932, 
and the number of transits and the 
amount of tolls collected were the largest 
since May, 1932. In comparison with Au- 
gust, 1932, the traffic in September showed 
a gain of 39 transits and $157,417.11 in 
tolls (or 12.4 per cent and 10.9 per cent, 
respectively. The increase was due ex- 
clusively to a gain in the Atlantic to Pa- 
cific traffic which comprised 202 tran- 
sits as against 151 from the Pacific 
to the Atlantic. In August, 1932, there 
were 162 of the former and 152 of 
the latter. The larger portion of this in- 
creased traffic consisted of vessels in bal- 
last destined to the Pacific Northwest to 
participate in the grain and fruit move- 
ment érom that region.—(Issued by the 
Panama Canal.) 





receipts of a post office may be taken into | 
account for salary grading purposes. This | 


ratio was fixed by careful computation as | 


“The gross receipts of the ‘Fifty Se- 


| lected Offices’ for the September quarter | lehem Steel Company. 


of 1932 were $73,410,579. Of that amount | 
but 85 per cent, or $62,398,992, may be| 


| taken into account for salary grading pur- | 


poses. 


“Had there been no change in postal 
rates the gross receipts of those offices for 
the September quarter would have approx- 
imated but $61,120,000 which is but 83.25 
per cent of the actual receipts during that 
period. 


“Bearing in mind that, as a rule, the! 


smaller the office the greater its percentage 
of first-class revenue in proportion to its 
gross receipts, and that from Oct. 1, 1932, 
the postal receipt are being further aug- 
mented by the increased parcel-post rates, 
the 85 per cent rule, excepting possibly 
in sporadic cases, will not adversely affect 
the compensation of postmasters and 
postal employes. 

“It would be difficult indeed in these 
changing times to make an accurate fore- 
cast as to the future of the postal busi- 
ness. We have been compelled to revise 


;our estimates repeatedly because of de- 


clining volume. 


“The 1932, revenue result. $588.000,000, 
is not an accurate index of the present 
volume level at the old rates because the 
curve has been descending. By a com- 
plex computation we now estimate $522,- 
000,000 as the probable result for the 
present fiscal year at the old rate with 
$100,000,000 added for the increased rates 
or $622,000,000 all told. Any material im- 
| Provement, of course, depends upon a 
gradual return of volume under favorable 
| conditions. 


Reduction of Expenditures 
|By Administrative Economies 


“In considering the Post Office budget 
| for 1933 we may take as a basis the ex- 
| penditures for 1932, which were $794,000,- 
000. I am sure you are all familiar with 
the provisions of the Economy Law, as 
finally passed by Congress. 

“When this legislation was under con- 
sideration the probable saving during the 
year, as estimated by the Department, 
| amounted to $41,000,000, which would leave 
a net expenditure of $753,000,000. We ex- 
pect by administrative economies to reduce 
this still further and have as our objective 
an amount not greater than $735,000,000. 


“After allowing credit for the nonpostal 
expenditures of $50,000,000 and keeping in 


mind the estimated receipts of $622,000,- | 


000, you will note that the postal budget 
for strictly postal uses is a long way from 
being balanced on present volume, but a 
return to the volume level of the com- 
paratively low year, 1932 would bring us 
within striking distance of our goal.” 


Expected Steel Industries 
To Add 100 Million to Revenue Seek Protection 


‘Asks Customs Commissioner 


jin the last two months we have hardly} 
|made operating expenses. 














fopgrs 3. 
| ..the..__ | Value of Holdings 
Ai Esccrtve ones |In Columbia Gas 
From ‘Dumping’ 2: a tere Bora | System Detailed 

Trade Commission Is Told 


(Rep.), of Morgantown, W. Va., to dis- 

cuss conditions in the coal industry in 
Of Capitalization of the 
Surplus Funds of Certain 


his State. 
Subsidiary Companies 








| 

12:15 p. m.—Anching Kung, Charge 
| d@’Affaires of the Chinese Legation, to 
| 


To Revise Regulations to 
Protect Industry From) onment. 


Foreign Competition | 12:25 p. m.—Norman Armour, Ameri- 
| can Minister to Haiti, to pay his re- 
| spects. 
12:30 p. m.—Photographed with final- 
ists in the International Oratorica] Con- 
test. 


12:25 p. m—C. Bascom Slemp, of 
Washington and Virginia, called to pre- 
sent Joseph Kupper, of Virginia. 

4 p. m.—4J. Clawson Roop, Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, to discuss 
budget matters. 


present Dr. H. H. Kung, member of the 
Executive Council of the National Gov- 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
was made by W. H. Johnston, of the Beth-| 


The Federal Trade Commission was told 
in testimony Oct. 20 by Robert J. Ryder, 
examiner, that the Columbia Gas and 
Electric Corporation at the time of its 
formation in 1927 had capitalized to the 
extent of $32,008,259 the surplus of sub- 
|sidiary companies acquired through a 
\merger with the Ohio Fuel Corporation. 

The Columbia system is being examined 
aS part of the Commission’s general in- 


| 
“There is no thought of profits at this| 
time,” he said. “We are not even earning) 
interest on our bonded indebtedness, and! 


Emergency Measure 





“We know that where dumping is prac- 
ticed only periodically. It always comes 


Loss Items Studied | 
in times of depression, or stress, and it al-| . > ° 
ways has been only temporary, and we| On I ower Project 


hope that the current condition will be! - 
only teyaporary. But that hope does not 
save us. | 

“Why can't we have the statute made 
operative now when we need it? It was 
enacted as an emergency measure when 


our plants were producing at only 25 per | 
cent of capacity. Now they are producing 
at less than 18 per cent, and the emer- 
gency is greater.” 

Mr. Eble suggested that the law re- 
quired a finding of dumping and a show- 
ing of injury before an order of dumping 
could be issued by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. He said the Department had 
difficulty in carrying out the provisions of 
the statute because there are 49 customs 
collectors and they interpret the mean- 
ing of “suspicion of dumping” differently 

Finding of Dumping 

“I am not proposing that the Secretary 
act without facts,” Mr. Johnston replied. 
“I am saying that the law has been nulli- 
fied because, unlike the antidumping laws 
of other countries, ours is not operative 
unless that finding of dumping is made.” 

Mr. Johnston complained that the regu- 
lations needed revision so that there would 
not be so much delay, and John Hughes, 
assistant to the president of the United 
States Steel Corporation, interjected that 


Federal Commission Considers 
Accounting Report | 


The item of loss sustained in connection 
with the construction of the Government 
dam was considered Oct. 20 by the Federal | 
Power Commission in its hearing on pro- 
tests against its preliminary accounting 
report of the power project of the Louis- 
ville Hydroelectric Co. on the Ohio River 
in Jefferson County, Ky. 


Loss sustained in the building of a power 
project in connection with the dam as 
charged to the Louisville company by the 
Byllesby Engineering & Management Cor- 
poration, which did the consiruction work, 
is claimed by the company at $193,000 
and the accounting determination of the 
Power Commission is contested, it was ex- 
plained. 

Testifying in this connection were H. G. 
Roby, assistarft hydraulic engineer of the 
Byllesby corporation, and A. G. Butler, 
general superintendent of construction for 
the project under the Byllesby corpora- 
tion. ‘ 
Four items in all in the Commission's 
accounting report are contested by the 
the protection which the steel indusry now COMPany, aggregating approximately $1,- 
pen is not in the interest of sais. It 000,000 of the $7,829,738.72 claim of original 
desires to provide work for those it for- cost for the project by the licensee. 
merly employed, estimated at 900,000 work- | aoe 
per their unemployment is costing) loss amounted to 17,788,000 man-hours. 
each of the companies large sums in their 
efforts to provide food and other relief He testified further that customers and 
necessities. the clientels of the steel industry were 

“I may say,” he added, “that the stee) | “constantly pressing for lower prices,” but 

explained that prices could not be cut 


industry is going in the red at the rate of 

about $30,000,000 for each quarterly period. | further because the laborers could hardly 

It is a long way from that to the dividend | }jye on the wages now paid. 

side, but it-is not so far to ‘the poins | The witness added, however, that Ameri- 

where employment could be provided. can wages are “far above those of France, 
Germany, Belgium, Luxemburg and the 


Lost Work of Employes 

George H. Charls assistant to the presi-| other countries from’ which the imports 

dent of the Institute, interpreted the im-| are coming. While there is tariff on most 

ports of steel tonnage of the last several | of the items, Mr. Charls declared they are 

years in terms of lost work by the em-| “hardly a drop in the bucket” against the 

ployes of the domestic industry, saying | type of practices which the foreigners are 
that in the first half of 1931 alone, the! now employing. 


—————e—==E=——————————— ee. 


|quiry into power and gas utilities as di- 


rected by Senate resolution. It is the first 
group examined in which gas and gas pipe 
lines constitute a predominant portion of 
total operations. 

Value of Securities 


The Commission also was told that the 
value of securities of eight Ohio utility 
companies acquired by the Logan Gas 
Company, an old Ohio utility concern, 
was increased $8,238,400 above their par 
value in 1923, before these properties were 
merged into the Columbia system. 

This increase in value of the securities, 
Mr. Ryder testified, was carried as “sur- 
plus from property appraisal” on the books 


| Of the Ohio Fuel Corporation, which even- 


tually gained control of them, when the 
Ohio company was merged with the Co- 
lumbia system. 

The securities of the eight companies 
acauired by the,Logan company comprised 
82,384 shares“ with a total par value of 
$11,461,600. These securities, the exam- 
iner stated, were given a value on the 
books of the Logan company of $19,700,000. 

Mr. Ryder testified that this increase in 
value may have come about as a result 


;of natural gas development, but that he 


had been unable to determine what the 
actual property value of the eight com- 
panies was at the time. The records of 
the Logan company, it was set forth, have 
not been examined; therefore, it can not 
be stated at this time whether there was 
an appraisal made of the properties which 
would equal the property values as ex- 
pressed on the books of the Logan Gas 
Company. 


‘United Kingdom Raises 
| 


| Duty on Various Goods 


Effective Oct. 21, the general tariff rate 
;on light railway cars, imported into the 
United Kingdom, has been increased from 
20 per cent to 33 1/3 per cent ad valorem, 
| while a specific duty in addition to the ex- 
| isting ad valorem rate of 20 per cent was 
|imposed on rubber footwear, amounting 
[to 2d per pair on low shoes and 3s. per 
|pair on others, according to a cablegram 
| received today (Oct. 20) in the Department 
|of Commerce from Commercial Attache 
| William L. Cooper. These duties do not 
|apply to imports from the British Em- 
| pire —(Department of Commerce.) 
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In two counties! for which the increased postage rates are | 





~The Sun has no Circulation 


in CACTUS FLAT 


The Sun has no circulation in Cactus Flat, N. Mex. Nor 
has it any circulation in Broken Bow, Neb. . . . Devil's 
Lake, N. D.... Milo, Me,... Bluefield, W. Va. ... Paso 
Robles, Cal. ... or points west. 


turns in the country, 25 per cent. of the returns on 
incomes of over $5,000, 27 per cent. of the nation’s 
bank deposits, 12 per cent. of the retail sales and 24 
per cent. of the wholesale sales of the country.. 


If you want-to sell something to the inhabitants of 
Cactus Flat, N. Mex. The Sun can’t help you. It’s 
too far away. But if you want business in the New 
York Market, The San can do a lot for you. It has a 
larger home cirpulation among the better-class fami- 
lies here than any other eve- 
ning newspaper ... and manu- 
facturers and merchants alike 
think so much of The Sun as 
a business getter that for more 
than six years they have placed 
more advertising in it than in 
any other evening newspaper. 


The Sun is a New York newspaper. It is made for 
the people of New York City and the surrounding 
suburbs. Although it is interested in the welfare of all 
good people everywhere, its job is to give the people 
of Metropolitan New York a good newspaper to read 
and advertisers a good medium with which to sell 
their merchandise in this rich territory. 


Nearlv all of The Sun’s circulation (96 per cent) is 
right here in New York city and the suburbs... the 
small, compact area within a 50-mile radius that has 
11,800,000 people, 19.9 per cent. of all income tax re- 
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in New York City and Suburbs 
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The Newspaper: of Distinction in its Readers, its News and its Advertising 
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Patent for Electrical Condenser 


Held by Court Not to Be Infringed 





Reference to Parent Patent Is Allowed Only 


To Interpret the 


Specifications of 


Divisional Patent 





Philadelphia, Pa. 
MEYER BALISTOCKY ET AL., ETC., 


- 


form of variable capacity, it may be that 
Lowenstein, in redistributing the plate area 
of the old semicircular plate condenser by 
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Decisions Promulgated by 
The Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgaied Oct. 20 


The New York, Chicago & St. Louis Rail- 
Road Company, Successor Corporation 
to the Lake Erie & Western Railroad 
Company; the New York, Chicago & 
St. Louis Railroad Company. Docket 
Nos. 15803 and 26777. 


1. The sale in 1920 by the L. E. & 
W. R. R. Co. of its shares of the N. O. 
Ry. Co., its leasehold interest in that 
corporation’s properties, and its claims 
against that corporation for advances, 
resulted in no deductible loss as there 
was no statutory basis for such loss, 











Government Suit |Occupation of Nonni Bridge 


On Bond for Tax 
Payment Argued 





Case Before Supreme Court 
Involves Collection After 
Statute of Limitations 
Had Expired 


Whether a tax was abated when the 
Board of Tax Appeals held that it was 
barred by the statute of limitations was 


argued before the Supreme Court, Oct. 20, 
in case No. 24. =~ 2g ‘ 

John W. Drye, Jr., appearing as counsel 
for petitioner, Gulf States Steel Company 
and National Surety Company, explained 
to the court that the taxpayer gave a 
series of three bonds ‘to stay collection of 
additional taxes for 1917. The first bond 
was given before the statute expired, the 
last was given after the statute expired 
and provided for payment of such tax as 
was not abated. 


Held Decision on Merits 

The decision by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals that the limitation statute barred 
the claim was equivalent to a decision on 
the merits and therefore the bond became 
of no effect, Mr. Drye argued. He denied 
that the third bond was given for the pur- 
pose of waiving the statute. 

Whitney North Seymour, Special As- 
sistant to the Attorney General of the 
United States, appeared as counsel for the 
Government. He said this case should be 
governed by United States v. John Barth 
Co., 279 U. S. 370, in which the Supreme 
Court held that the statutes of limitations 
relating to suits or proceedings for the 
collection of taxes did not bar a suit 
brought on a bond executed prior to the 
running of the statute, and binding the 
taxpayer and its surety to pay “any part of 
such tax found by the commissioner to 
be due.” ’ 

Called a Continuous Series 

The third bond, in this case, Mr. Sey- 
mour told the court was but the ultimate 
instrument in a continuous series which 
had its origin before the expiration of the 
statutory period. 

In answer to petitioners’ argument that 
the decision of the Board was final, Mr. 
Seymour said the board stated in its opin- 
ion that its decision “in no wise disposes 
of any question arising as to the liability 
on the bond.” 








Journal and Calendar 
Of the Supreme Court 


Oct. 20, 1932 

Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Justice 
Van Devanter, Mr. Justice McReynolds, 
Mr. Justice Brandeis, Mr. Justice Suther- 
land, Mr. Justice Butler, Mr. Justice Stone, 
Mr. Justice Roberts, and Mr. Justice 
Cardozo. 

John Gerdes and Kenneth S. Neal, of 
New York; Del W. Harrington, of El Paso, 
Texas; Edmund P. Wood, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio; and S. H. Brown and Francis M. 
Burke, of Frankfort, Ky., were admitted to 
practice. . 


No. 20. Earle & Stoddart, Inc., et al., etc., 
petitioners, v. Ellerman’s Wilson Line, Ltd., 
etc. Argument concluded by Mr. T. Catesby 
Jones for the petitioners. 

No. 22. 
surance Company, petitioner, v. Winnie Bur- 
ton. Argued by Mr. Gilbert L. Hall for the 
petitioner, and by Mr. W. Gwynn Gardiner 
for the respondent. 

No. 24. Gulf States Steel Company ‘et al., 
petitioners, v. The United States of America. 
Argued by Mr. John W. Drye, Jr., for the 
petitioners, and by Mr. Whitney North Sey- 
mour for the respondent. 

No. 25. The New York Central Railroad 
Company, petitioner, v. Gladys Rose Farmer, 
as Administratrix, etc. Argued by Mr. Olive 
C. Handy for the petitioner, and by Mr. Henry 
S. Miller for the respondent. 

No. 26. David Burnet, Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, petitioner, v. Henry Harmel. 
Argument commenced by Mr. Solicitor Gen- 
eral Thacher for the petitioner. 

Adjourned until Oct. 21 at 12 o’clock when 
the day call will be: Nos. 26 27(28, 29 and 30), 
36, 39, 42 and 48. 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 


S. C.—Year Book and 22nd Ann. Rept. of Dept. 
of Agric. Commerce and Industries, J. W. 
Shealy, Comr., 1925. Columbia, 1926. 

Va.—Va. Corporation Law. Constitutional 
Provisions and Statutes Relating to Issuing, 
Amending and Taxing Charters of Corpora- 
tions, Corp. Comm, Richmond, 19337 

N. Dak.—Manual for State of N. Dak., 1932, 
Issued by Secy. of State. Bismarck, 1932. 

Wis.—Laws of Wis. Relating to Building and 
Loan Associations Credit Unions and In- 
vestment Companies, by Thos. Herreid, Act- 
ing Comr. of Banking. Madison, 1932. 

Ky.—Workmen’s Compensation Board. 7th 
Rept. of Leading Decisions, Feb. 1, 1927, to 
April 1, 1930. Frankfort, 1931, 

N. ¥.—12th Rept. of Tenement House Dept. 
of City of N. Y., Rept. for 1931. Albany, 1932. 

Wis.—47th Ann. Rept. of Board of Dental Ex- 
aminers, 1931. Madison, 1932. 

Tex.—Bienn. Rept. of Dept. of Health for yrs. 
of 1928-30, State Health Officer. Austin, 1931. 
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Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 





COUNTIES—Inlet district—Bonds—Interest coupons—Fund available for pay- 


A portion of the bond fund of an inlet district-of a Florida county which had 


and th was worth] rior to 
v. a a ae : be] ee. of the Genie seer - scl 
Scovitt MANUFACTURING COMPANY. the plates that wou ring about a variation . 
Circuit aad t > hanoiie Third Circuit. | °f,,capacity at a rate not according to the 2. The deduction of the L. E. & W. 
Ure G Pp , ‘| arithmetical law but in harmony with the in 1920 for maintenance held properly 
No. 4644. logarithmic law, made an invention. reduced by an amount accrued from 
Appeal from the District Court of the| Yet the only disclosure as to shape is that h 
United States for the Eastern District | Suggested by the function. Also, were he first the Director General as part of. the 
of Secnnytvente to orf an ig law bed an pe peeeeeoes. — if settlement of mutual, claims arising 
s variation of capacity according to that law| from Federal control and attributed to 
Currron V. Epwarps, A. D. T. Lissy, HucGH | produced a new and useful result in permit- 
M eee Carb A. RicHMonpD and Henry | ting ® gradual approach in tuning, which, Undermaintenance. 
A < x Z though vigorously claimed in the plaintiff's 3. Various claims for deductible 
T. Kitsurn for appellants; Tuomas G.| prief, is, oddly enough, not mentioned in the 
c losses in 1920 arising from Federal 
Hatcut, M. C. Massie and H. M. Huma- cakes in suit, it may, conceivably, be in- contre’, held wateuntied 
= . vention. b 
son for appellee. ‘ it Even when looked at in that way, the plain- | = 
Before Burrincton and Woottey, Circuit | ti comes very near claiming a function. 
Judges, and Krrxparrick, District Judge. | Westinghouse v. Boyden, 170 U. 8. 537, 557.| There was in that case (so far as the opinion 
Opinion of the Court However, as the decision of this case will not oa oe =" wae — > ee 
turn on the issue of validity, we shall assume » accordingly, no question a - 
Sept. 22, 1932 | without deciding that the claims of the pat- ie in as a ae ae ane ae 
} ent are valid. xed ou e@ capacity produ . - 
Woottey, Circuit Judge—After an original + + + justment, an over-all capacity with the 
c logarithmic characteristic. The case simpl 
application oa = cae = 5 ae Expecting this, yet wanting something more, denn with a anddaasar per se. _ 
UBgedes iesued, March 8, i916, to Frits Lowen-| {he pisintid, wwe understand, sdmits, a6 it| The ‘question of validity, We assume, was 
“ E : ” : t intiff’s cam plate com- 
a da is Cree _. ovtrsonl Seoetet ‘th jper se but contends that, even so, it is not for Saal dates. Ghee to nen maneade does not 
cr coeeennereenas anes, > wae oe & condenser logarithmic per se. Although] py itself follow the logarithmic law, but to 
tent, brought this su ‘oo rr ee ecrea | it has taken some time to reach this point,|the condenser of the patent which (as we 
of the” Setrict Court holding claims 1 D3, | Just here is the gies of <a sare. ke this | Te#4 the opinion) was represented to or be- 
* ona It was necessary for the plaintiff to take this mic 
5 _ iene hese eniecies. Fed. (2d) position because the alleged infringing de- a a by Judge Thomas to be logarith 
J r vice is a condenser not logarithmic per se. The - disclosed by the opinion, de- 
The controversy revolves around the ques-/1n order to prove that the invention is some- Ee aeiaae enemas P a 
ton: “Precisely what is the invention?” | | thing ‘diferent from @ condenser. logarithinic | C@2, OBly certain things: (1) That the in- 
decision ‘will be a simple matter, for accord: | Pe? en, Wen the divisional patent seems | be a condenser logarithmic per se, is now; (2) 
. to show it to be, the plaintiff contended at Ms . e, it 
bag of, the tpvention is one taing or snother | the trial (as it contends/here) and the jearned | /'Atgst,t0, ueful; (2) that, jn, consequence nt 
ria ucge rule a mn construing the in- . - 
it or stands wholly outside of it. | Vention of the divisional patent (the one in plod pag Sieben coven 
at ee tare will we . ean doen = sult) the eer terms = parent pat~- | condensers with’ plates differently shaped if 
, . ent may be restored to on the theory that a a 
which the real questions in issue can be de-| qivisional applidation is no more than an a. = Saote (3) tae nine Eee 
veloped only toward the end, we shall state amendment to the parent application (Dwight _ ana a %) ) ae eA 
the dispute as to the character of the inven-| 4 Lloyd Sintering Co. v. Greenawalt, 27 Fed. Tanase tn an ( } Seti a 23 : y 
tion. It is: Whether the invention is a con-| (9q) §23, 831) and that, accordingly, when a Wan oo —. -_ _ » wn: Sooyitle- 
Genser which produces logarithmic variations | certain paragraph from the parent patent is ouner a ae understanding ne a us diane 
Soe aetna aReT deena | tnd ino the divisional patdht it shows ot | Gale" Gessae. une’ nigee weiss ie tacos 
se—or is a condense: ch, a condenser with a variable capacity loga- . 
producing logarithmic variations of its own | rithmic per se but @ condenser in circuit with | OM the art and the patent, it has no bearing 
EES sucacets wary the. tos “g he of | eee Wertabte, cagmetiy Chat is loga- “ssldiey thee i, can te ven, 2 valle 
Outside capacity, vary e total capac rithmic. i 5 
both condenser and circuit in accordance with The rule of the Dwight-Greenawalt case, | have not been infringed, we direct booer Le | 
the logarithmic law. however applied, does not mean that one por- | decree of the District Court be reversed an 
If the invention be the former, the de-| tion of the parent application may be read on | that further proceedings be had in conformity 
fendants do not eee ‘~ we a 4 inveation of the division | application to | with this opinion. + 
Bs the trial court correctly found, does no e exclusion of another portion. It means ; 
vary its own capacity in accordance with the | only that the whole of the original application . 
logarithmic law, that is, it is not logarithmic | may be examined in order to discover the in-| BUFFINGTON, J., dissenting: ‘ 
T se; if it be the latter, the defendants may | vention divided out and sought to be patented| The present case shows a difference of view 
ringe, if, as the plaintiff contends, their separately yet under the earlier date of the ee ae en, a ae Ss _ 
sevice, when connected up with an outside | original. re as to Paten > 5842 
. varies the over-all capacity of the The only part of the whole original applica- | Lowenstein for ‘‘a variable electrical appa- 
Sreuit om accordance with the logarithmic | tion here relied upon as extending to and in-|ratus.” In the District of Connecticut this 
law. Of course the defendants stand on the anes = invention of the divisional pat- pent ~ —- DY 7 lies Te aon we 
first ion; the plantiff on the second. | ent is as follows: opinion is report: a ed. A 
Seine te the ootaion of the learned “When all the capacity of an oscillating | held the patent valid and infringed. There- 
trial court (43 Fed. (2d) 875) for a statement / circuit is located in the capacity instrument | after the same patent came before the United 
il, we | (condenser) the simple logarithmic character- | States District Court for the Eastern District 
of the art and the invention in detail, 
shall in this opinion give only enough to istic is given to this capacity instrument. | of Pennsylvania. The case was tried by Judge 
s make clear the reasoning which has led us to ane 2 — aoe: eo 2 = — Thompson, then District dudige. After K 
w € instrument capacity, the instrument | independent study thereof, for it was agains 
aaa ++ + capacity has to be given such capacity values | q different defendant. Judge Thompson found 
és » the | 98 Will in conjunction with the fixed capacity } himself in accord with the reasoning and con- 
salto t aeuaer of ae OR a “variable co 6 rons capacity < a ones pavieg clusions of Judge Thomas and likewise held 
ec * e logarithmic characteristic.” latent No. 1 infringed. He agreed 
Sark a convannoas in an electric ctroult of | 81Q017- D. & lines 21-31) ; with» and in his opinion reported at. 48 Fed. 
work.” at paragraph contains two sentences; 5 Thomas, 
@ radio receiving set is a device in the nature/ each sentence a thought; each thought an ae we ee ne a? a ae in 
of a storage reservoir wherein elestrostatic | inventive concept. The latter sentence, on thas ichaaves alec i the. yaesent one, ‘Was 
energy is received and is there charged and/ which the plaintiff relies, is directed to the | “tne same in kind and effected by the em- 
held for a particular use which will be stated | combination of the main invention of the eee af bie’ (ke pistes)’ taode et 
presently. parent patent, of which the condenser is only operation ‘in substance.” In Addition, Judge 
The ability of a condenser to hold or store/an element; the former concerns a condenser Tiina tounh-as facts, and he tat avi- 
the charge is measured by its “capacity”; and| for which in the original application separate aan tran ahiah te anid. ap dent. that 
capacit# in turn is determined by the -over-| claims were made and denied and which, on | °¢7} wae seuenes of Ge Galant in. suit 
e lapping plate area. In the prior art and in| division, became alone the inventive subject ak eneaieeanae that Toe ar ae Saiiee 
the art of sodey, a = ye te ead — of a mane ct Se Givisienal — . bl placement of the movable plates” produces 
up of rallel fix Plates and a group rhe latter sentence contemplates a variable 
Sf parallel’ movable plates with air (the di- over-all capacity of the condenser and 2 cir- ge are ag Me I gen eg Mggger 
ectric) between. cu n series having e logarithmic charac- 
She mavamie plates are mounted on a shaft /| teristic; the former a separate capacity with of the instrument. aaah Mh it 
and arranged to intermesh with the fixed|a like characteristic in the condenser alone. 2. The condenser of the paten > outs 
lates. In the process of bringing the plates | In this interpretation of the paragraph we are, | having the logarithmic characteristic is no 
fh relation one with another the overlap, of 2 5 eames, canpernes by the plaintiff which, a es aadtaie te toon D pageant B nenne 
dd rief, said: 
. course, varies as the plates are moved in an a SF 
out, hence the term “variable” condenser. + + # g' 5 
. - . e tent in suit includes a con- 
As the plate a, ny Pp ge “In order to attain the beneficial results of | denser, the Toamasiiy of which may be in 
ingly a variation in. ve Ne che device is used | LOWenstein’s invention, the capacity which is| series with a fixed capacity, resulting, to- 
the will of the ae wd , on Seagine of dif-|%0 be varied logarithmically by the condenser| gether in a circuit capacity having’ the 
to pick up and elec eed in broadcasting | ™@8Y_ be either the capacity of the condenser | jogarithmic characteristic. 
, ferent frequencies coming from itself or the total circuit capacity, which in- “4. The logarithmic characteristic of the 
Pee oaeee = such devices, par- uees 2 ae eee of : e rr oe patented condenser is accomplished by such 
° P the fixed capacity of the circuit. a 
ticularly those with geaticirouler plates. bi hd Lowenstein had both situations in mind is Saee tea te = ceina af an aan te 
in use for that purpose; and also oe. clearly set forth in” the above quotation from| Capacity is introduced more gradually at 
Ee esedhel aigerent ernie “which  con- the original application, ine plaintiff ana| the high frequency end of the working 
produce = e difference betwéen e plain an ‘ 
formed to different laws, more commonly _ ourselves is that it reads the paragraph as .<, > Serene than at the low 
eo ietece eee ae a dies embracing but Sen savention 70 be eon "4 to “5. The defendant's gang condenser is so 
no sense conceive’ two different “situations” while we rea as 4 - : 
condenser or its uses. Nor was the first tO| embracing two inventions to do two different ees ee eee a re 
vary the capacity of a condenser by varying | things, for which the Patent Office thought Rha GEnth Hane Chanees in ake Tota 
the shape of the plates and distributing the| two patents should issue and for which ac- arate peo meet emt Litnin aie 
plate area. What he did was this: tually two patents did issue. paras Ge ne ater eee Pp 
In aie he one . pnd 2 sees We think the latter view must be yom for, . Ss ‘ 
for “wireless telegraph appar - |manifestly, a condenser to be used in one 
It was a complicated arrangement whose | situation or the other has to be organized to - ; 
main purpose was to effect cooperatively an| serve that particular situation, which may or| ,, * Wee ame Actentant S wang condones 
adjustment of a condenser and an inductive; may not include a circuit with an outside ive 1 Alani = e at, 
coil for a certain purpose. It included a cOn-/ capacity, and which differs in its organization HM n ee aE sacenent of the mov- 
denser described as a “variable tuning cle-’ as the situations differ and, necessarily, differs th e tat es 0 eae aa active between 
ment,” used, as in the art, to vary its capacity | in the things of which resultant capacity is a ihe i ationary plates is in accordance with 
by varying its plate movements, and yet used | variation. Therefore, when two condensers of i. ogarithmic law, the result of the dis- 
in combination (and this is critically impor-|a given type are taken and differently shaped| Placement of the movable plates of the 
‘ tant) with circuits or other elements of the | and organized to do different things in aiffer- | Tae oieait’ ss ekeaale the ase 
-—_ ¥ . ent ways they can not, after their reorganiza- J a 
—_— ++ + tion, be the same condenser. If this be not leat ie thea ens and it is accom- 
-| true, then here is a case where two patents af . 
one re tment pawensie | have seued ‘for, the came invention, Pry n| y,'t, ahe, patent in mult 1s not anticipated 
t In construing the invention of the divisiona : 
applied for claims for the coration of other | Patent in suit. we shall now look at both the| | As to the practical working effect of Low- 
.| original application and the divisional a - e , as epar- 
claims but as a separate, distinct and com. | Citcn” ‘the original application. shows two| ture from preceding practice and a notable 
plete invention. The ~ ent Olenser which | inventions. For the main invention, which | advance in the art and I find nothing in the 
that these claims, being for @ come be divided | involved, inter alia, the combination of a|record or in the discussion of the patent to 
was an invention in itseiy Lowenstein’ yield. | Condenser and a circuit, claims were allowed |controvert that view of its original and meri- 
out. Not unt divisional application for a|®Nd the patent issued (No. 1618017). torious character. Without, however, again 
Then he made a divisio pe The claims for .a condenser per se were not| discussing the patent, which has been done 
patent for the condenser per se. sin 1g27|there allowed but were divided out and on|by the two experienced trial judges, I find 
The parent application eventharcrate wire-|the division were allowed in the patent in| myself in accord with their conclusions and 
ae getent No. 1618017 for the elabor con. | Suit (No. 1258423). Here was an official | with the findings of fact of Judge Thompson 
less apparatus and system and ae OF vontu.|and a very complete separation of the two|in the present case. 
denser, and the divisional appitoat ae con. | inventions in which the inventor acquiesced.| I therefore range myself with them and 
ated in 1918 in the patent in suit fo They were associated in the original applica-| while it is unfortunate that I differ from my 
ie ge gg yg — we naturally —_ but were not entangled one with the ceaeven, wee oa are set brates 2 
lence, p other. eng n e scholarly and able opinion o: 
think that, except by the division out Lowen-| “it follows that after separation by division | this court, and it is regrettable that diversity 
stein preserved the early date of the narens out they remain separate. Therefore the in-|of view and decision has arisen between the 
patent, the two patents are for aeperes ims | Yention of the divisional patent must stand on|Second and Third Circuits as to this patent, 
a > eee oe is own terms which nowhere dischone, ® —~ rom nevertheless, in view of the importance 
Oo 2 enser in combination w a circu ° S patent in the working art, constrained 
their disclosures to see what the invention | Axeq outside capacity resulting in an over-| to differ with my cehenanes in the present 
\ 1s rather than at the disclosures of the parent | aj] capacity with a logarithmic characteristic | case and respectfully record my dissent. 
patent from which it ve er plucked out but plainly disclose an jnsrumensaee os 
and set upon its own feet. L elogarithmic characteristic within itself. 
The plaintiff, however, does not think 50; Bn re 
the trial court for both rely for 
aremteuction of the condenser of the di- Turning to the patent, that instrumental- 
i in the|ity is by its terms a “condenser,” and a@ con- 
ween —— “hich we, shall advert fur- | denser of the intermeshing plate type, yet one 
parent’ patent vo " with its plates so shaped and arranged that 
ther on. “ x 
—the | “equal angular movements of the movable | 
= en tee uel sub-| plates should produce equal _ percentage, 
patent 43 eee changes in capacity” (logarithmic law). 
a ony ; Pag ys six claims in suit is for a Continuing, Lowenstein says: “It is the prin- 
“ ”” “variable electrical ap- | cipal objection of the present invention to pro- f 
condenser oo. in this instance, are the same | duce a condenser of this character.” He then| ment of— 
paratus” which, in . discloses how the thing can be done by cut- 
thing. ting off the plates at different angles. He then 






n each claim the instrument is described, 
- different terms, as a set of stationary 
parallel plates suitably spaced apart, and a 
set of movable parallel plates adapted to en- 
ter between the stationary plates, the plates 
of one of the sets being so formed that a 
given angular displacement of the movable 
plates produces (as stated in claims 1 and 3) 
equal percentage change in capacity for equal 
plate movements, and produces (as stated 
in claims 2, 9 and 10) variation in capacity 
in accordance with the law of geometric pro- 
gression, and produces (as stated in claim 4) 
a change in capacity in accord with a certain 
mathematical equation or formula. 

ee ; 

se different expressions in the severa 

ane have been treated by the parties and 

will be regarded by us as the equivalent of 

the “logarithmic law,” which, however ex- 

ressed, is the essential characteristic of each 
claim, indeed, the core of the invention. 

As shown by the history of the patent 
prosecution and by the plain words of its 
specification and claims, the patent in_ suit, 
undoubtedly, is for a condenser per se. While 
the invention may not be limited to that 
which is diagramatically disclosed, 
equally without doubt, a condenser of the 
old piate type, whatever the shape of the 
plates, whose capacity, variable as before, is 
altered in equal percentage changes or con- 
forms to the law of geometric progression. 

This is effected, as illustrated in the patent, 


by cutting off or stepping down the movable | 


semicircular plates in such an angle and in 
such order that equal movements of the pro- 

essively shortened movable plates in mesh 
with the stationary plates will result in equal 
percentage changes in capacity, i. e., will 
conform to the logarithmic law, producing, 
as a practical matter (after-discovered), 
more gradual movement in approaching on 
the dial of a receiving set and in picking up 
any desired wave of high or low frequency 
from the antennae. 

Although it was well known in 1910 that 
the “form of the semicircular plates can be 


60 altered that any law of change in capacity | 


may be followed,” in other words, that any- 
- one with skill could mathematically plot the 
* plates and, with patience, could shape or 


a) 


explains the functional result: 


arrangement is such that the capacity of the 
condenser is variable substantially in ac- 
cordance with the logarithmic law given 
above. Furthermore, the change in capacity 
is much more gradual than in a condenser 
of the types heretofore known.” 

Coming to the claims, four are for a “‘con- 
denser” and two for “variable electrical ap- 
patatus,” which means a condenser. No- 
where in the specification or in any of the 
claims is there a suggestion that the con- 
| denser is in combination with anything out- 
| side of its own organization. 

Nor is there anything to indicate that the 
plate shaping and movements and their pe- 
culiar result are dependent on anything out- 
side of the condenser. Instead of implying 
that “capacity” means condenser capacity 
plus outside capacity, as the plaintiff con- 
tends, the patent itself states the kind of 
capacity it means by describing the ‘“per- 
centage change in capacity at any point 
within the range of the instrument. 

All the words of the six claims disclose 
very plainly that a condenser whose plates 
are so designed and arranged with resnect 
to one another “that movement of the mov- 
able plates produces variation of capacivy 


| Such we hold to be the invention of the 
| claims of the patent in suit. 


+ + + 


Concededly the separate units of the al- 
leged infringing condensers, with percentage 
changes ranging from 21.3 to 9.4, are not 
logarithmic per se. Nor are they so when 
in gangs. (The court's finding that they were 
(tn series with the entire circuit was an ad- 
| mitted inadvertence.) It follows they do not 
infringe the patent. 

With these conclusions the discussion ends. 
However, before formally deciding the case 
we think we owe Judge Thomas, as well as 
| the plaintiff who relies strongly on*his de- 
cision in Scovill Manufacturing Company v. 
Salter, 21 Fed. (2d) 630, sustaining claims 
of the same patent, a respectful reference to 
that decision. 


The case before the District Court for the 





alip them and get—what he wanted in the 


District of Connecticut was, we gather from 
the opinion, .very different from this one. 


“The proportioning of the plates and their | 





in accordance with the law of geometric pro- | 
gression” is a condenser logarithmic per se. | 






been deposited for the payment of interest coupons which fell due Jan. 1, but had 


not been used for such purpose when t 


he July 1 coupons matured by reason of 


the nonpresentation of some of the January coupons for payment, was available 


for the payment of the July coupons. 


A holder of delinquent July coupons was 


entitled to a writ of mandamus compelling the district to use the fund for the pay- 


ment of his coupons. 


Anderson et al, v. Bauer, Fla. ex rel.; Fla. Sup. Ct., Oct. 8, 1932. 





FOOD—Sale of meat unfit for human consumption—Effect of initiation of prosecu- 


tion by competitors of defendant— 
In the prosecution of a meat market 


corporation for wilfully selling meat unfit 


for human consumption in violation of an ordinance of a Minnesota city the fact 
that the prosecution was initiated by envious competitors was immaterial. 


City of Duluth v. City Market Co., etc.; 


Minn, Sup. Ct., Nos. 28946-7, Oct. 14, 1932. 





Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


Patents 
PATENTS—Construction of specification and claims—Divisional patent— 
Where parent application described and claimed condenser in circuit and also 
claimed condenser separately and condenser claims were divided out, the condenser 
claims in divisional patent cannot be interpreted to include circuits claimed in 


parent patent but parent patent may 


mea et al., etc., v. Scovill Mfg. Co. 
2. 


be referred to in interpreting division. — 
(C. C. A. 3.)—T7 U. S. Daily, 1526, Oct. 21, 





PATENTS—Comity— 
Prior decision against fhird party doe 


alstooky et al., etc., v. Scovill Mfg. Co. 
32. 


s not control on isSue not raised there.— 
(C, C, A. 3.)—7 U. S. Daily, 1526, Oct. 21, 


PATENTS—Words and phrases— 


“Condenser” in electric circuit defined—Balistocky et al., etc., v. Scovill Mfg. 
Co. (C. C. A. 3.) —7 U. 8. Daily, 1526, Oct. 21, 1932. 





PATENTS—Variable electric apparatus, not infringed— 
1258423, Lowenstein, Variable Electrical Apparatus, claims 1, 2,,3, 4, 9 and 10 not 


infringed.—Balistocky et al., etc., v. Scovill Mfg. Co. 


1526, Oct, 21, 1932. 


(C. C. A. 3.).—T U. S. Daily, 


’ 
Washington Fidelity National In- 


By Japanese Troops Outlined 





Occupation of Nonni Bridge by Jap- 
anese iroops during the Manchurian 
conflict is described in the report of a 
| special commission of The League of 
Nations which investigated the Man- 
churian situation. (Publication of the 
report in full tert was begun in the 
issue of Oct. 5 and continued in sub- 
sequent issues.) The report proceeds: 


The Herald of Asia, a demiofficial Japanese 
publication of that time, states that all mili- 
tary operations were then regarded as com- 
pleted, and that no further movements of 
troops were anticipated. The military op- 
erations which in fact ensued are attributed 
to Chinese provocation: an anti-Japanese 
demonstration at Chientao on the 20th; the 
destruction of a railway station at Lungsing- 
tsun; and the explosion of some bombs 
which did no damage on Japanese premises 
at Harbin on Sept. 23, are mentioned as ex~- 
amples of such provocation. 

Complaint is also made of growing banditry 
and of the activities of disbanded soldiers. 
All of these things, it is claimed, finally 
forced the Japanese to new military opera- 
tions against their will. 

+~++ 


Bombing of Chinchow. 


The first of these operations was the bomb- 
ing, on Oct. 8, of Chinchow, to which place 
the Provincial Government of Liaoyan 
Province had been transferred by Marsha 
Chang Hsuch-liang at the end of September. 
According to the Japanese account, the bomb- 
ing was chiefly directed against the military 
barracks and the Communications Univer- 
sity. where the offices of the Civil Govern- 
ment had been established. 

The bombing of a civil administration by 
military forces cannot be justified and there 
is some doubt whether the area bombed was 
in fact as restricted as the Japanese allege. 
Mr. Lewis, an American honorary adviser of 
ithe Chinese Government, arrived at Chinchow 
on Oct. 12 and wrote an account of what he 
found there to Dr. Koo, who passed on the 
information later to the Commission in his 
capacity of assessor. 

According to Mr. Lewis, the military bar- 
racks were in fact not touched at all and a 
multitude of bombs fell everywhere in the 
town, even on the hospital, as well as on the 
university buildings. The commander of the 
bombing planes informed a Japanese news- 
paper shortly afterwards that four planes 
from Chanchun were ordered to Mukden at 
8:30 a. m. on the 8th. 

There they joined other planes and a squad 
of six scouting and five bombing planes were 
immediately despatched to Chinchow heavily 
loaded with bombs and fuel. They arrived 
at about 1 p. m., within 10 to 15 minutes 
dropped 80 bombs, and immediately returned 
to Mukden. The Chinese, according to Mr. 
Lewis, did not return the fire. 

++ + 





Nonni Bridge operations. = 1 
The next operation was that of the Nonn 
River bridges” which started in the middle | 
of October and ended on the nineteenth of 
November with the occupation of Tsitsihar by 
the Japanese troops. . The justification for 
this given by the Japanese was that they were 
|attacked while repairing the bridge over the 
|Nonni River which had been destroyed by 
General Ma Chan-shan. 


Chang 
| At the beginning of October General 
Hai-peng, the garrison commander at Taonan, 


{who in former times had held th? same rents 


as Ma Chan-shan and Wang Fu-lin, and 
had tried to become Governor of tlu. « 
in their place, started an advance movement 


along the Taonan-Angangchi Railway with 
the Sivious object of seizing the Provincial 
Government by force. 

It is alleged in the Chinese Asessor’s doc- 
ument No. 3, and this view is supported by 
information from neutral sources, that this 
offensive was instigated by the Japanese. In 
order to prevent the advance of Chang Hai-| 
peng’s troops, General Ma Chan-shan ordered 
the destruction of the bridges over the Nonni 
River and both armies faced each other across 
the large and swampy valley of that river. 

The Taonan-Angachi Railway had been 
built with capital supplied by the South Man- 
churia Railway and the line was pledged as 
security for theloan. Accordingly, the South 
Manchuria Railway authorities felt that the 
| interruption to the traffic on this line could 
not be allowed to continue at a season when 
the transportation of crops from the north of 
Manchuria was particularly needed. 

The Japanese Consul General at Tsitsihar, | 
on instructions from his Government, re-| 
quested General Ma Chan-shan, who had ar- 
rived at Tsitsihar on Oct. 20, to have the 
bridges repaired as soon as possible, but no 
time limit accompanied this request. The 
Japanese authorities believed that General | 
Ma Chan-shan would delay as long as possible 
the repairing of the bridges, as this interrup- 
tion helped him to keep General Chang Hai- | 
peng’s troops at a distance. 

On Oct. 20 a small party of employes of the | 
Taonan-Anganchi Railway and_ the South | 
Manchuria Railway, without military escort, | 
attempted to inspect the damage to the 
bridges, and was fired upon by Chinese | 
troops in spite of explanations previously 
given to an offiter of the Heilungkiang pro- | 
vincial forces. 

This aggravated the situation, and accord- | 
ingly on Oct. 28 Major Hayashi, the repre- | 
sentative of General Honjo at Tsitsihar, de-| 
manded the completion of the repairs by| 
noon of Nov. 3, stating that if they were not | 
carried out by that date, engineers of the | 
South Manchuria Railway, under the pro-| 
tection of Japanese troops, would take over) 
the work. The Chinese authorities asked 
for an extension of the time limit but no 
answer was returned to this request and 
| Japanese troops were dispatched from Ssu- 
pingkai for the purpose of protecting the} 
execution of the repair work. 

By Nov. 2 the negotiations had not pro-| 
gressed and no decision h2d been reached. On | 
that day Major Hayashi delivered an ultima-| 
tum to Generals Ma Chan-shan and Chang 
Hai-peng, demanding that neither of them 
should use the railway for tactical purposes | 
and that both should withdraw their forces | 
to a distance of 10 kilometers from each side 
of the river. 

It was intimated that if the troops of either 
of these generals obstructed the repair of the 
bridges by the engineers of the South Man-| 
churia Railway, the Japanese would regard 
them as enemies. The ultimatum was to take 
effect as from noon of Nov. 3, and the Jap- | 
anese protective detachment was under orders | 
to advance to Tahsing, on the north side of | 
the vailey, by noon of Nov. 4. | 

++ + | 

The Chinese Assessor (document No. 3), the | 
Japanese Consul General at Tsitsihar and 
| various officers of the 2nd Division all concur | 
that General Ma Chan-shan replied that pend- 
ing instructions from the Central Government | 
he provisionally accepted, on his own author- | 
| ity, the Japanese demands. But the Japanese 
witnesses, on the other hand, added that they 
| did not believe in the sincerity of General Ma, | 
|who obviously did not intend to permit the| 
damaged bridges to be quickly or effectively | 
| repaired. 
| Twice on the 4th of Nov. a joint commission, 








|the Japanese Consul General, and Chinese | 
| officers and civil officials, went to the bridges | 
}in order to avoid an outbreak of hostilities, | 
and the Chinese delegates asked for a post- 
ponement of the Japanese advance. 

The demand was not complied with, and 
Colonel Hamamoto, the Commander of the 
16th Infantry Regiment, in compliance with 
his orders, advanced to the bridges with one 
battalion of his regiment, two companies of 
field artjllery and one company of engineers, 
|to begin the repair work in accordance with 
the terms of the Japanese ultimatum. 

The engineers, unter the command of); 
Captain Hanai, started work on the morning} 
of Nov, 4, and one infantry company, with 
two Japanese flags, began its advance to 
Tahsing Station by noon of that day. | 

Hostilities actually began during the sec- 
ond attempt of the above-mentioned mixed 
commission which went to the spot early in 
the afterngon of the 4th in order to make a 
last attem@t to secure the withdrawal of the 
Chinese tréops. As soon as firing began 
Colonel Hamamoto realized that his men were} 
jin a very difficult position and went immedi- 
ately to their support with whatever troops he | 
had available. } 

A rapid reconnaissance convinced him that 
a frontal attack was impossible on account| 
of the swampy ground, and that nothing but | 
an encircling movement against the left wing 
of the opposing force would help him out af 
this difficult situation. 

Accordingly he despatched his reserve com- 
panies to attack the hill on which the left 
wing of the opposing forces rested, but the 
small number of his forces and the impos- 
sibility of bringing his guns near enough for 
action prevented him from gaining the posi- 
tion before nightfall. The hill was captured 
by 3:30 p. m.. but no further advance was/ 
possible on that day. 

The Kwantung Army Headquarters, on re- 
ceiving a revort of the position, immediagely | 
dispatched strong reinforcements, and another 
battalion of infantry arrived during-the night, 
jenabling the colonel to reopen his attack at 
} dawn of Nov. 5. Even then, after a couple of 
|} hours and reaching the first Chinese position, 
he found himself confronted with a strong | 
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;mew general attack on Nov. 18. 


But the story must | 
be begun earlier and an explanation given | 
of the destruction of the bridges. | 


| George 


line of trenches defended, according to his 
own statement to the Commission, with about 
70 automatic and machine guns. 

His attack was held up, and his troops suf- 
fered heavy losses, as a result of a Chinese 
encircling counterattack executed by infantry 
and cavalry men. The Japanese troops were 
forced to retire, and for the second time they 
could do nothing but hold their position until 
nightfall. During the night of Nov. 5-6, two 
fresh battalions arrived. 

This relieved the situation, and a renewed 
attack on the morning of the 6th rolled up 
the entire Chinese front, and brought Tahsing 
Station into the hands of the Japanese troops 
by noon. As Col. Hamamoto’s mission was 
only to occupy Tahsing Station, in order to 
covey the repair work of the bridges, no pur- 
suit’ of the retreating Chinese troops was 
made, but the Japanese troops remained in 
the vicinity of the station. / 


ap i 

The Chinese, Assessor, in the same docu- 
ment No. 3, alleges that Maj. Hayashi, on 
Nov. 6, made a new request to the Heilung- 
kiang government, asking (1) that Gen. Ma 
|Chan-shan should resign from the Governor- 
ship in favor cf Gen. Chang Hai-peng, and 
(2) that a public safety committee — 
organized. | 

A photograph of Maj. Hayashi’s letter con-| 
taining these requests was shown to the Com- 
mission. This document further states that 
on the following day, without waiting for a 
reply, the Japanese troops began a new at- 
tack on the provincial forces now stationed at 
Sgnchienfang, about 20 miles north of Tah- 
sing, and that on Nov. 8 Maj. Hayashi sent 
another letter repeating the demand for Gen. | 
Ma Chan-shan’s retirement from the Gover- 
| norship of the Province in favor of Gen. Chang 
| Hai-peng, and for a reply before midnight of 
that day. 

On Nov. 11, the Chinese account continues, 
|Gen. Honjo himself asked by telegram for 
Gen. Ma Chan-shan’s retirement, the evacua- | 
tion of Tsitsihar, and the right for the Japa- 
|nese troops to advance to Angangchi Station, 
again requiring a reply before nightfall of 
| that day. 
| On Nov. 13 Maj. Hayashi increased the third 
demand to one for the Japanese troops to oc- 
|} cCupy not only Angangchi Station but Tsitsi- 
har Station as well. Gen. Ma Chan-shan 
pointed out in reply that Tsitsihar Station | 
had nothing to do with the Taonan-Angang- 
chi Railway. 

On Noy. 14 and 15 the Japanese combined 
forces renewed their attack with the support 
of four aeroplanes. On Nov. 16 General Honjo 
demanded the retreat of General Ma Chan- 
shan’ to the north of Tsitsihar, the with- 
drawal of Chinese troops to the north of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway, and an undertaking 
not to interfere in any way with the traf- 
fic and operation of the Taonan-Aggangchi 
Railway, these demands to be carried out 
within 10 days from Nov. 15, and a reply 
to be sent to the Japanese Special Bureau 
at Harbin. 

When General Ma Chan-shan declined to 
accept these terms, General Tamon began a 
General Ma 
Chan-shans troops retreated, first to_ Tsitsi- 
har, whigh was taken by the Japanese on 
Nov. 19, and then to Hailun, to which place 
the administrative offices of the Government 
were removed. 

According to the evidence of Japanese gen- 
erals commanding on the spot, the new opera- 
tions did not begin before Nov. 12. General | 
Ma Chan-shan at that time had gathered | 
about 20,000 of his troops to the west of} 
Sanchienfang and even sent for the land col- | 
onization troops in Heilungkiang Province and | 
the forces of General Ting Chao. Against these | 
large forces, which showed an increasingly | 
threatening attitude, the Japanese could op- | 
pose only the now concentrated division of) 
General Tamon, consisting of two brigades | 
under Generals Amano and Hasebe. 

. 


In order to relieve this tense situation Gen- 
eral Honjo demanded, on Nov. 12, that all 
Heilungkiang troops should retire to the north | 
of Tsitsihar, and that his troops should be 
allowed to proceed northward , 3 the protec- 
tion of the Taonan-Angangchi ilway. The 
advancé did not begin before Nov. 17, when 
the Chinese sent cavalry troops around the 
right flank of the Japanese and attacked 
them. General Tamon informed the Commis- 
sion that in spite of his small strength of 
3,000 infantrymen gnd 24 field guns he ven- 
tured to attack the Chinese forces, with the 
result that Tsitsihar was occupied on the 
morning of the nineteenth. 

One week later the ‘Second Division returned 
to its original quarters, leaving General Amano 
with one infantry regiment and one battery 
of artillery at Tsitsihar to hold the place 
against General Ma Chan-shan's troops. This 





small Japanese force was subsequently rein- | 


forced by the newly-formed ‘“Manchukuo” 
troops, but these new troops at the time of 
our visit to Tsitsihar in May, 1932, were not 
yet considered capable of fighting the forces 
of General Ma Chan-shan. 


The attached Military Situation Chart No. | 
2 on page shows the distribution of regular | 
troops of both sides at the time of the first | 


resolution of the Council. No account is 
taken of disbanded soldiers and bandit groups 
which, at that time. specially infested the 
areas east and west of the Liao River and the 
Chientao district. 

Both the parties have accused each other 
of purposely instigating banditry—the Japanese 
attributing to the Chinese the motive of wish- 
ing to create disorder in the lost parts of 
Manchuria, and the Chinese suspecting the 
Japanese 
occupying the country and still further ex- 
tending their military operations. The 
strength and military value of these gangs 
is sO vague and changeable that it would not 
be possible to insert an accurate estimate of 
their significance into the picture of the 
military situation. 

The chart shows that the Command of the 
northeastern troops had succeeded in organ- 
izing a force of considerable strength in the 
southwestern part of Liaoning Province. These 
troops had been able to construct a strongly 
entrenched position on the right bank of 


the Taling River very close to the TORERIONG | 


Japanese outposts. 
Such a situation may well have caused the 


Japanese military authorities some anxiety as/| 


they estimated the total strength of these 


regular troops at 35,000 men, or about double | 


the total admitted strength of their own 
forces in Manchuria at that moment. 

-~ + + 
The Tientsin Incident. 

Japanese version. 

This situation was relieved by action taken 
in consequence of certain events which oc- 
curred at Tientsin during the month of No- 
vember. Reports as to the origin of the 
trouble differ widely. There were two out- 
breaks, on the 8th, and the 26th, of Novem- 
ber, respectively, but the whole affair is ex- 
tremely obscure. . 

According to the Japanese account in the 
“Herald of Asia,” the Chinese population at 
Tientsin was divided between those who sup- 
ported and those who opposed Marshal Chang 
Hsueh-liang, and the latter organized forces 
to create a political demonstration 
Chinese city by attacking the guardians of 
public order on the 8th of November. 

In this dispute between two Chinese fac- 
tions the Commander of the Japanese garri- 
son observed strict neutrality from the be- 
ginning, but_was forced to open fire when 


including Major Hayashi, a representative of |Chinese guards in the vicinity of the Jap-| 


anese Concession began to shoot tndiscrimi- 
nately into his district. His demand that the 
combatting Chinese forces should keep at 309 
yards’ distance, the border of the Concession, 


| did not relieve the situation which grew so/| 


tense that on Nov. 11 or 12, all foreign garri- 
sons mounted guard. 
Publication of the report in full text 
will he continued in the issue of 
Oct, 24. 





Bridge Dedicated in Italy 
In Honor of Washington 


A bridge at Turin, Italy, has been dedi- 
cated to George Washington, first presi- 
dent of the United States, according to a 
telegram made public Oct. 20 by the De- 
partment of Stateg The Department’s an- 
nouncement follows in full text: 

The President of the United States has 
received the following telegram from Sig- 


nor Thaon di Revel, the Mayor of Turin, 
Italy: 


“Opening today the bridge dedicated to | 
exalting | 


Washington at Turin, 
glorious memory founder Republic United 


States. Express my profound good will | 


towards the American people.” 
The American Consul at Turin, Wil- 


liam W. Heard, has been instructed to ex- | 


press to the Mayor of Turin the Presi- 


dent’s appreciation of this mark of respect | 
to the first President of the United States, | 


evideneing the friendship and good will 


existing between Italy and the United | 


States. 


| McWilliams, 


| Page, Rosewell. 


of wishing to find pretexts for) 


Outbreak of Nov. 8.) 


in the} 
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Abrahams, Harold J. Quantitative separation 


of Germanium and arsenic. 10 p. Phil., 
1932. 32-16078 
Amer. patent law assn. Library. Catalog of 
library of Amer. patent law assn., Wash., 
D, C. 32 p. Wash., D. C., Press of B. S. 
Adams, 1922. 32-16321 
Chicago. University. Dept. of educ. An- 


notated list of graduate theses and dis- 
sertations, Dept. of educ., Univ. of Chicago, 


1900-1931. 119 p. Chicago, Ill., Univ. of 
Chicago, 1932. 32-16322 
Drerup, Paul, ed. Modern home; series of 
residences. 5 p. Hempstead, N. Y., 1931. 
32-16229 


Glassow, Ruth B. Fundamentals in physical 
educ. text-book for college freshmen and 
high school girls. 143 p., illus. Phil., Lea 
& Febiger, 1932. 32-16208 

Gordon, Saul. Gordon's standard annotated 
forms of agreement. 1300 p. N. Y., Prentice- 
Hall, 1932. 32-16524 

Inglis, William. Champions off guard. 311 p. 
N. Y., Vanguard press, 1932. 32-16206 

Jefferies, Mrs. Don (Haldeman). Song of Wis- 
sahickon and other poems. 180 p., illus. Bos- 
ton, Meador pub. co., 1932. 32-16539 

Jillson, Willard R. Boone narrative; story of 
origin and discovery coupled with reproduc- 
tion in facsimile of rare item of early Ken- 
tuckiana, to which is appended sketch of 
Boone and bibliography of 238 titles. Boone 
day address, Ky. state his. soc., Frankfort, 
Ky., Je. 8, 1931. 16 p., illus. Louisville, Ky., 
Standard prtg. co., inc., 1932. 32-16521 


Little, Malcolm E. Structure of vertebrates. 
392 p., illus. N. Y., R. Long & R. R. Smith, 
1932. 32-16324 


Lysaght, Sidney R. Immortal Jew, a drama. 
321 p. Lond., Macmillan & co., 1931. 

32-16548 

Roland F. Does history repeat 

itself? Comparison of conditions—political 

and economic—which followed Napoleonic 

wars with those of present time. 88 p. 

Toronto, J. M. Dent & sons, 1932. 32-16093 

Marshak, Il ia IAkovlevich. Black on white, 

story of books by M. Ilin pseud. translated 


by Beatrice Kincead; illus. by N. Lapshin. 
135 p., illus. Phil., J. B. Lippincott co., 
1932. 32-26746 


Myers, Frank P. Inventory of personal an- 
alysis; classification of buyers. 97 p., illus. 
Cincinnati, Modern prtg. co., 1932. 32-16234 


| Natl. Catholic welfare conf Dept. of educ. 


George Washington; some significant read- 
ings and tentative programs for observance 
of 200th anniversary of his birth, prepared 
by N. C. W. C. Dept. of educ. 122 p., illus. 
Wash., D. C., 1932. 32-16522 
New Russia, talks broadcast by H. R. Knicker- 
bocker. 126 p. Lond., Faber & Faber, 1931. 


32-16094 

Newman, Fredk. H. Recent advances in 
physics (non-atomic). 378 p., illus. Lond., 
J. & A. Churchill, 1932. 32-16327 
O’Bryan, Joseph G. Washington form book; 


forms and suggestions for Washington prac- 


tice. Ist ed. By ... and W. B. Owens. 
1 v. Stanford Univ., Calif., Stanford univ. 
press, 1932. 32-16525 


Iliads of South; epic of war 
between states. 206 p. Richmond, Garrett 
& Massie, 1932. © 32-16541 

Periodicals directory; classified guide to select- 
ed list of current periodicals, foreign and 


domestic 1932. 1 v. N. Y., R. R. Bowker 
co., 1932. 32-16320 
Reade, Winwood. Martyrdom of man. New 
Amer. ed. 495 p. N. Y., E. P. Dutton & co., 
1931. 32-16096 


Reed, Louis S. Healing cults; study of sec- 
tarian medical practice; its extent, causes, 
and control. (Publications of Com. on costs 


of medical care: no. 16.) 134 p. Chicago, 

|_ Ill., Univ. of Chicago press, 1932. 32-26695 

| Rogers, Stanley R. H. The Pacific. 253 Ps 
ilius. N, Y., Thos. ¥. Crowell co., 1931. 

32-16210 

Rosenkranz, Hans. El Greco and Cervantes 

in rhythm of experience, by .. . tr. by 

Marcel Aurousseau., 204 p. Lond., P. Davis, 


1932. 32-16233 
Ryle, Walter H. Syllabus for course in prin- 
ciples of geography. 154 p. Kirksville, Mo., 
Journal prtg. co., 1932. 32-16207 
Searchlight on Gandhi, by author of “India 


on brink.” 139 p. Lond., P. 8. King & son, 
ltd., 1931. 32-16095 
| Skinner, Ernest B. Intreduction to trigo- 


nometry and analytic geometry. (Series of 
mathematical texts, ed. by E. R. Hedrick.) 
189 p. N. Y¥., Macmillan co., 1932. 32-16323 
Steel, Ernest W. Hygiene of community, school 
and home, by .. . and Ella G.-White. 368 
p., illus. N. Y., Harper & bros, 19327-32-16328 
Talbot, Edward F. Knowledge and object. 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—Catholic univ. of America, 


1932.) 117 p. Wash.. D. C., 1932. 32-16197 
| Tassinari, Giovanna. Brush up your Italian 
(Perfezionate il vostro italiano). 109 p., 
illus. Toronto, J. M. Dent & sons, Itd., 
1931. 32-16546 
Tillett, Benjamin. Memories and reflections. 
286 p. Lond., J. Long, 1931. 32-16097 


Tilney, Fredk. C. 


Lure of fine arts, by ... 
315 p., illus. 


Lond., Chapman & Hall, 1931. 
32016232 

White house conf. on child health and protec- 
tion. Sect. I: Medical service... Com. on 
medical care for children. Child health cen- 
ters; survey; rept. of Subcom. on health 
centers, J. H. Mason Knox, jr., chrm., Lillian 
L. Strauss, vice chrm., White house conf. on 
child health and _ protection. (With its 
Nutrition service in field N. Y., Lond., 1932.) 
57 p. N. Y¥., Century co., 1932. 32-16329 
White house conf. on child health and protec- 
tion. Sect. I: Medical service. Com. on 
growth and development. Growth and de- 
velopment of child rept. of Com. on growth 
and development, Kenneth D. Blackfan, M. 
D., chrm., White house conf. on child health 
and protection. 1 v., illus. N. Y., Century, 
co., 1932. 32-26520 
White house conf. on child health and protec- 
tion. Sect. I: Medical service. Com. on 
medical care for children. Nutrition service 
in field; rept. of Subcom. on nutrition, Lucy 
H. Gillet, chrm., White house conf. on child 
health and protection. 139 p., illus. N. Y., 
Century co., 1932. 32-26568 

| White house conf. on child health and protec- 
tion. Sect. I: Medical service. Com. on 
prenatal and maternal care. Obstetric 
educ.; rept. of Subcom. on obs ic teach- 
ing and education, Fred L. Adair, M. D., 
} chrm., White house conf. on child health 
and protection. 302 p., illus. N. Y¥., Cen- 
tury co., 1932. 32-16330 
White house conf. on child health and protec- 
tion. Sect. II: Educ. and training. Com. 
on school child. Safety education in schools; 
rept. of Subcom. on safety educ. in schools, 
Albert W. Whitney, chrm., White house conf, 
on child health and protection. 61 p. N. 
Y., Century co., 1932. 32-16236 
White house conf. on child health and protec- 
tion. Sect. Ill: Educ, and training. Com. 
on school child. Social hygiene in schools; 
rept. of Subcom. on social hygiene in 
schools, Wm. F. Snow, M. D., chrm., White 
fouse conf. on child health and protection. 
59 p. N. Y., Century co., 1932. 32-16237 
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Daa Fruits and Nuts, 15th Census of 
| WU. S.: 1930—Chapter 12, Vol. 4, General Re- 
port on Agriculture, Bur. Census, U. S. 
Dept. Commerce. Price, 10 cents. 
| Wholesale Distribution, Michigan, 15th Census 
of U. S.—Distribution No. W-149, Bur. Cen- 
sus, U. S. Dept. Commerce. Price, 10 cents. 
32-26315 
| Service and Regulatery Announcements No, 
| 136—Bur. Agricultural Economics, U. S. 
Dept. Agri. Apply at Bur. . 32-822 
| Occupation Statistics, United States, 15th Cen- 
sus of U. S.: 1930—Bur. Census, U. S. Dept. 
Commerce. Price, 15 cents. 31-27278 
Parcel Post Convention Between the U. S. 


| and Sweden—U. S. Post Office Dept. Apply 
at Dept. *  —32-28012 
Government Periodicals—October, 1932, Price 


List 36, 26th Edition, 
Documents. Apply at Superintendent of 
Documents. 26-25170 
Retail Distribution, Department-Store Chains, 
15th Census of U. S.—Distribution No. R- 
74, Bur. Census, U. S. Dept. Commerce. 
Price, 5 cents. 31-28648 
Coke-Oven Accidents in the U. S., 1931—Tech. 
Paper 526, Bur. Mines, U. 8S. Dept. Commerce, 
Price, 5 cents. 15-26409 
| Reappraisements of Merchandise by U. S. Cus- 
toms Court—No. 132, Reapraisement Circular 
Nos, 2466-2487, U. S. Customs Court. Price, 
| $1 per year. 13-2916 
| Cooperative Marketing of Farm Products—~ 
June, 1932, Bull. No. 10, Federal Farm 
Board, Price, 10 cents. 32-28011 
Developments in Refrigeration of Fish in the 
U. S.—Vol. 1, Investigational Report No. 16, 
Bur. Fisheries, U. S. Dept. Commerce. Price, 
5 cents. F32-19 
| Decisions of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion of U. S.—April-May, 1931, Vol. 35, Value 
ation Reports, Interstate Commerce Come 
mission. Price, $2.25. 30-2612) 
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Duties of States 
In Disputes Over 


Insurance Told 


Function of Supervisors to 
Avert Fraudulent Claims 
And Technical Defefises 


Is Topic at Session 








iContinued: from Page 1.] 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 





Michigan Rejects 


Compensation Plan 





State Commission Sustains the 
Action of Commissioner 
In Disapproving Rates. 





Lansing, Mich., Oct. 20. 


; The action of the Commissioner of In- 
| surance, Charles D. Livingston, in reject- 
|ing the proposed rating plan for compen- 
| sation insurance, as submitted by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters, has been sustained by the 
State Antidiscrimination Commission. 
The Commission is composed of the 





will in most instances promptly repudiate 
when it comes to light. 

“The cutting and shaving down of 
claims without right or without con- 
science is universally condemned. In some 
cases a company should lean backward 
instead of forward particularly when deal- | 


ing with a widow or beneficiary of the | 
breadwinner who was the assured. There | 
is constant meed for sympathetic accord | 
with the social concept of insurance. | 


“Dilatory tactics or high pressure meth- | 


ods as nieans of forcing settlements at 
reduced or unfair bases are likewise con- 
demned by all responsible underwriters. 
No high grade company will endeavor to| 
scale down scttlements by negotiations of | 
a haggling and bargaining nature. No un- | 
fair advantage should be taken of impera- | 
tive and immediate need. It is then that | 
the unfortunate are entitled to especial | 
care and protection. | 
“There should be a fair disclosure of 
the existence of policies and of undis- 
puted evidence within the knowledge of 
@ company. A company and its policy-| 
holder do not stand on an equal footing. | 
A company has superior facilities for in- | 
vestigation and the ascertainment of | 
facts. It is the truth of the matter which | 
is sought when facts seem to be in dispute. | 
“A claim that is just should be willingly | 
paid regardless of whether the claimant) 
is in possession of legal proofs, where the | 
company is satisfied that the claim is) 
well founded. Restrictive features of a) 
policy should never be invoked to defeat | 
a just claim. Protecting oneself from | 
imposition and fraud is a very different | 
thing from using clauses inserted in con- 
tracts for that purpose as a means to im- | 
pose upon and defraud those who have | 
contracted with it. | 
Quotes Former Superintendent 

“One of the great insurance supervisors, 
former Superintendent William H. Hotch- | 
kiss of New York, years ago called to the | 
Attention of this convention that protec- 
tive clauses in insurance contracts are sim- 
ilar to extreme penalties in the criminal 
Jaw. Each has its proper function in un-| 
usual and appropriate cases. To use them 
generally and indiscriminately is to frus- 
trate the very reason for their adoption. 
“Responsible companies make prompt 
and full payment of their contract obli- 
gations. They reject claims only for good | 
and sufficient reasons in closely disputed 
cases. Where general doubt exists a mu- 
tually advantageous avoidance of the ex- 
pense and delay of litigation is sought 
through a fair compromise. | 
“A company which stands on its strict | 
legal rights with respect to time within | 


which notice should have been given un- | 
justly cuts off meritorious claims where | 
it has been unprejudiced by the failure | 
to give timely notice. No company wish- | 
ing the respect of its competitors or the 
public will bar just claims by highly tech- 
nical defenses.” | 

The administration of law should be | 
combined with common sense, according to 
Mr. Van Schaick. When authority is dis- | 
cretionary, he said, it “should be intel- | 
ligently and sanely exercised,” often be- 
ing controlled by confidence of the State 
supervisory Official in the management of a 
company. | 

“A record of achievement without in- 
dulging in sharp practices means more in 
the eyes of an insurance supervisor than | 
underwriting profits,” he declared. 

A report of Commissioner Kidd as chair- 
man of the Committee on Reserves other 
than life, recommending that no change 
be made in unearned premium reserve re- 
quirements, was adopted. This question 
had been referred to the committee at the 
June meeting in Chicago. 


Merits of Controversies 


Mr. Mortensen declared that it is the duty 
of insurance departments to go into the 
merits of controversies between compa- 
nies and disclaimants. 

He cited two instances of such action 
taken by the Wisconsin department. One 





| Attorney General, Paul W. Voorhies; the 
| Banking Commissioner, Rudolph E. Reich- 
;ert, and the Insurance Commissioner, Mr. 
' Livingston. 

“The proposed rating plan,” 
‘order of the Commission, 
|tory in its nature, violates accepted rules 
| for computing rates, and is inimical to the 
best interests of the insuring public in the 
State of Michigan. 

“The Commissioner of Insurance is up- 
held in his rejection of this proposed rat- 
ing plan, and ‘New Compensation Rates’ 
|may not be computed on this basis.” 
| The order was issued foliowlng a hear- 
| ing by the Commission on Aug. 31 upon 
an appeal filed by the National Bureau 
from the Commissioner’s rejection. 


Applications Filed 


For Radio Permits 


said the 








Pleas for Broadcasting and 
Wireless Licenses Are 
Made Public by Commiss 


Applications for broadcasting and wire- 
less decisions received by the Federal 
Radio Commission were announced Oct. 
20 as follows: 

Broadcasting applications: 

WCAD, St. Lawrence University, Canton, N. 


Y., install automatic frequency control. 
WKAV, Laconia Radio Club, Laconia, N. H., 





modification of license to change specified|the Baltimore & Ohio group, and the «—— 


hours of operation. 

WEBR, Howell Broadcasting Co., Inc., Buf- 
falo, N. Y., license to cover construction per- 
mit issued July 22, 1932, auxiliary transmitter. 

WOOD, Kunsky-Trendle Broadcasting Corp., 


|Grand Rapids, Mich., license to cover con-/| 


struction permit issued June 14, 1932, and 
modification to change equipment and move 
transmitter from Furnwood, Mich. 

WWL, Loyola University, New Orleans, La., 
modification of license to change hours from 
specified to unlimited. Facilities of KWKH, 
Shreveport, La. 

WFDV, Rome Broadcasting Corp., Rome, Ga., 
modification of license to make change in 
specified hours. 

KOA, National Broadcasting Co., Inc., Den- 
ver, Colo., modification of construction permit 
to extend date of completicn to May 17, 1933. 

KPO, National Broadcasting Co., Inc., San 
Francisco, Calif., modification of construction 
permit to extend date of completion to May 
17, 1933. 

The folldwing applications for renewal of li- 
censes have been received: 

WKAV, Laconia Radio Club, Laconia, N. H., 
1,310 kes., 100 w., specified hours. 

KPPC, Pasadena Presbyterian Church, Pasa- 
dena, Calif., 1.210 kes., 50 w., shares KFXM. 

The following applications for renwal of li- 
cense have been resubmitted: 

WHAZ, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
Troy, N. Y., 1,300 kcs., 500 w., shares with 
WFAB,. WEVD and WBBR. 

WFOX, Paramount’ Broadcasting Corp., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 1,400 kcs., 500 w., shares with 
WCGU, WLTH and WBBC. 

KFXM, Lee Brothers Broadcasting Co., San 
Bernardino, Calif., 1,210 kes., 100 w., shares 
with KPPC. 

KGDE, Charles.L. Jaren, Fergus Falls, Minn., 
1,200 kes., 100 wr n., 250 w., LS., unlimited 
hours. 

KGKY, Hilliard Company, Inc., Scottsbluff, 
Nebr., 1,500 kes., 100 w., unlimited. 

> + + 

Applications other than broadcasting: 


KGUA, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., El Paso, 
Tex., modification of license for authority to 


| communicate with Orange Chain in addition 


to Brown and Blue Chain. Aeronautical. 

Kenneth Ray, Huntington, W. Va., new con- 

= permit for 56 megacycles or 5 meters, 
w. 

W9XAW, Michigan College of Mining and 
Technology, Houghton, Mich., renewal of gen- 
eral experimental license. 

KGWE, Press Wireless, Inc., Los Angeles, 
Calif.; KGWF, Minneapodis, Minn., modification 
of construction permit for change in fre- 
quency to 5,335 kc. and extension of comple- 
tion date to Jufy 1, 1933 

WJU, Press Wireless, Inc., Hicksville, N. Y., 
modification of construction permit for change 
in call letters — extension of completion 
date to Feb. 15, 1938. 

WJM, Press Wireless, Inc., Washington, D. 
C., modification of construction permit for 
extension of completion date to May 1, 1933, 
and change in frequencies. 

KGWH, Press Wireless, Inc., Salt Lake City, 
Utah; WRDB, Washington, D. C.; KGWG, 


Seattle, Wash.; WRDF, Memphis, Tenn., modi- | 


fication of construction permit for extension 
of completion date to May 1, 1933. 

WRDD, Press Wireless, Inc., Atlanta, Ga., 
modification of construction permit for ex- 


: hi tension of completion date to May 1,. 1933, 
concerned a large fire in which an anq change in frequency to 5,300 ke. 
explosion was involved, throwing some; KGWD, Press Wireless, Inc., Denver, Colo., 


dobut upon the liability of the insurance 
companies, and the other was a case in! 
which a foreign company removed a case 
to a Federal court, although, he said, 
the company had agreed under oath not 
to do so. He opposed the transfer of the 
suit, he. asserted, because it gave foreign 
companies a privilege nct enjoyed by do- 
mestic companies. | 
The experience of the Washington In- 
surance Department in claim settlements 
was related by Mr. Fishback. A member 
of his staff has been engaged in this 
work for 19 years, he said, acting pri- 
marily in behalf of the laboring class. 


Mr. Schaick Files Report 


Mr. Van Schaick filed a report in be- 
half of the committee on valuation of se- 
curities showing contributions of the vari- 
ous State insurance departments for the 
publication of the book listing insurance 
company securities. No further report will | 
be made by the committee until Decem- 
ber, he stated. 

The secretary of the convention, Jess G. 
Read, Oklahoma Commissioner, reported 
that 33 States had furnished detailed in- 
formation regarding convention examina- 
tions of insurance companies in which 
they had participated. He also sub- 
mitted a repart on the organization’s fi- 
nances. 

Resolutions on the retirement of Arthur 
E. Linnell as Deputy Commissioner of 
Massachusetts and the death of Burton A. 
Mansfield, former Connecticut Commis- 
sioner, were adopted. 

W. A. Tarver, chairman of the Board 
of Insurance Commissioners of Texas, was) 
elected president for the ensuing year, 
succeeding Charles D. Livingston, of Mich- 
igan. Commissioner Garfield W. Brown, 
of Minnesota, was named first vice presi- 
dent; Dan C. Boney, North Carolina, was 
chosen second vice president, and Jess G. 
Read, Oklahoma, was reelected secretary- 
treasurer. 

J. B. Thompson, of Missouri, was chosen 
chairman of the executive committee. 
Other members selected to this commit- 
tee are: H. O. Fishback, Washington; John 
C. Kidd, Indiana; A. D. Dulaney, Arkan- 
sas; George S. Van Schaick, New York; 
S. A. Clsness, North Dakota; Robert C. 
Clark, Vermont, and Theodore Thule- 
meyer, Wyoming. The last four named 
were reelected. 

The convention adjourned to meet again 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, 
Dec. 6 and 7. 


modification of construction permit for ex- 
tension of completion date to May 1, 1933, 
and change in frequency to 4,725 ke. 

KGWC, Press Wireless, Inc., Kansas City, Mo., 
modification of construction permit for change 
in frequency to 4,720 ke. and extension of 
completion date to May 1, 1933. 

KGWB, Press Wireless, Inc., Dallas, Tex.. 
modification of construction permit for change 
in frequency to 4,715 kc. and extension of 
completion date to May 1, 1933. 

WRDJ, Press Wireless, Inc., Hicksville, L. I., 
N. Y., license covering construction permit for 
4,715 ke., 250 w. 

Applications were received from Globe Wire- 
less, Ltd., for renewal of point-to-point tele- 
graph licenses at Kaena Point, Oahu, T. H.; 
Edmonds, Wash.; Cypress, Calif.; Garden City, 
N. Y.; Mussel Rock, Calif.; Guam, Mariana 
Islands. 

- eS +> 


Applications other than broadcasting: 

New York State Conservation Department, 
three new construction permits for 60,000 to 
70,000 ke., 4.3 w.; general experimental. 

W6XS, Don Lee Broadcasting System, Gar- 
dena, Calif., modification of construction per- 
we oo extension of completion date to Bec. 

KTK, Globe Wireless, Ltd.. Mussel Rock, 
Calif., construction permit to install new 

5,520, 6.210, 8,280, 11,040, 
11,280, 


transmitter, 3,105, 
12,420, 16,560, 22,080, 3,120, 6,400, 3,680, 

12,495, 16,740, 21,650 kc.. 1.5 kw.; coastal tele- 
graph station. 


W9XAK, Kansas State College of Agricul- 


| ture, Manhattan, Kans., license covering con- 


struction permit for 2,100-2,200 ke.. 125 w.; 
experimental visual broadcasting station. 

GXQ, American Radio News Corporation, 
Mills Field, Calif., modification of construc- 
tion permit for extension of time to June 15, 
1933; point-to-point telegraph. 

W8XAM, The Sparks-Withington Co., Jack- 
son, Mich., license covering construction per- 
mit for 1,550, 1,600-1,700, 43,000-46,000, 48,500- 
50,300, 60,000-80,000 kc., 100 w.; special experi- 
mental. 

The following applications for renewal of 
station licenses have been received: 

W1XS, Harvard University, Cruft Labora- 
tory, Cambridge, Mass. 

KNA, Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., Palo 
Alto, Calif. 

KIEG, Seattle Broadcasting Co., portable, re- 
newal of broadcast pickup ‘ice.\se for 2,342 kc., 
27.5 w. KIEF, 1,518, 2,342 kc. 15 w. Tem- 
porary broadcast pickup staticn. 

KSU, Western Radio Telegrap. Co., Brecken- 
ridge, Tex.; KJM, Bartlesville Okla.; KJS, 
Borger, Tex., 182, 186, 122, 193 ke, 40 kw. 
Point-to-point telegraph station. 

The following applications were received 


from Humble Oil & Refining Co., for renewal| proposed, with certain modification, will | 


ol geophysical licenses. (Frequency and power 
1,602, 1,628, 1,652, 1,676, 


1,700 ke., 10 w.) as 
follows: 


KMZ, KMY, KMX. KMS. KMI. KMD, KLY. 
KLI, KLG, KLT, KLE, KLA, KFF, KFG, KFY, 
KGKZ, KJA, KJD. 


The following applications were received 


from American Telephone & Telegraph Co. for| Seaboard System into effect, and no one | 


renewal 
licenses 
follows: 

WKK. WKN, WLA, WLK, WMA, WMF, WMN 


of point-to-point telephone station 
located at Lawrenceville, N. J., 


“is discrimina- | 
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P.& W.Va. Denied 


Right to Acquire 
Wheeling Road 


Proposed Nucleus of Fifth) 
Eastern Trunk System 
From Lakes to the Sea Re-| 
jected by I. C. C. 


| [Continued from Page 1.) 


sects between Toledo and Wheeling all of 
| the east-and;west lines crossing Ohio, thus 
| affording a convenient route between 
| Pittsburgh and —oy to the west served 
|by those lines. \ At Terminal Junction 
;connection is also made with the Balti- 
more & Ohio, thus forming a through 
route to and from Baltimore and the east. | 
In our tentative plan of consolidation, 
}issued Aug. 3, 1921, in Consolidation of | 
Railroads, 63 I. C. C. 455, both the Pitts- 
burgh & West Virginia and the Wheeling 
were assigned to the Nickel Plate-Lehigh 
| Valley system, their main function being 
|to afford that system entrance to the 
Pittsburgh district. The report, however, 
|in that proceeding discussed also the pos- 
| S:bility of using the lines of the Wheeling | 
anc the appiicant as part of a new! 
through route to Baltimore and the east, 
by use of the line of the Western Mary- 
|land, the gap between the latter and the | 
| Pittsburgh & West Virginia to be filled | 
by new construction. The publication of 
| the tentative pian did not end the effort 
| to secure the additional route. Particu- 
larly was it Cesired by the Pittsburgh & | 
| West Virginia. 

| That existing trunk-line routes between 
| the eastern seaboard and the Middle West 
snould not look with favor upon the crea- 
tion of an additional competitive route 
was natural. Thee of these carriers, the 
| Baltimore & Ohio, the New York Central, 
jard the New York, Chicago & St. Louis, 
| hereinafter called the Nickel Plate, joined 
|in recommending a four-system plan for 
|the grouping of lines in eastern trunk 
line territory, consisting of the New York 
|Central group, the Pennsylvania group, 





| Nickel Plate group. The Pennsylvania 
| Was not then satisfied with the plan and 
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INSURANCE SUPERVISION 
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‘Owner’s Liability 





1932 1931 ' 





COMMODITY PRICES, WHOLESALE Oct.15 Oct.8 Oct.1 | Oct. 17 Oct. 10] Oct. 18 
Copper, electrolytic, N. Y., dolls. per 1b.. 0.060 0.060 0.060 0.068 0.068 0.097 
Cotton, middling, spot, N. Y., dolls. per 

TD. aS aecscscrcesvcsesecs cosesceseccogcee 066 071 .073 .063 .058 -102 
F index (Bradstreet’s), dolls. per Ib... 1.73 1.77 1.78 2.16 2.15 | 2.74 
Iron and steel composite, dolls. & ton.. 29.33 29.30 29.32! 30.78 30.82; 32.24 
Wheat, No. 2, hard Winter (K. C.), dolls, 

per bu. ..... ccveceee 45 47 -49 | 47 42 73 

FINANCE | 
Banking: ! 

Debits, N. Y. C., mills. of dolls....... 2,506 3,397 2,966 4,097 6,436; 6,979 

Debits, outside N. Y. C., mills. of dolls. 2,370 3,364 2,501 3,625 4,900 5,042 

Federal reserve banks— | 

Reserve bank credit, total, mills of 
MOOTED, ov ccsccccccssccceszess erccces aa08 2,241 2,241 2,125 1,839 1,044 
Bills bought, mills. of qolls....... 3 33 34 730 581 185 
Bills discounted, mills. of dolls..... 328 333 340 628 463 | 210 
U. S. Govt. securities, mills, of dolls, 1,851 1,851 1,854 | 727 738 | 602 
Federal reserve reporting member 
banks— | 
Deposits, net demand, mille. of dolis. 11,309 11,208 11,229] 12,587 12,739 | 13,767 
Deposits, time, mills. of dolls. ....... 5,660 5,644 5,640 6,536 6,624) 7,535 
Investments, total, mills. of dolls.... 8,347 8,245 8,201 7,821 7,831 6,541 
U. 8. Govt. securities, mills. of dolls. 5,064 5,003 4,960 4,200 4,194| 2,996 
Loans,-total, mills. of dolls....... eee. 10,634 10,637 10,706 | 13,680 13,858 |" 16,864 
On securities, mills of dolls, +» 4,467 4,481 4,521 6,001 6,081} 3.250 
All otber, mills. of dolls. .... 6,167 6,156 6.185 7,679 7,777 8.613 
Interest rates, call lonns, pct 1.40 2.00 2.00 2.40 1.50 | 2.00 
Interest rates, time loans, pc 1.00 1.00 1,29 3.00 2.68 3.00 
Exchange rate, sterling (da. av), 3.44 3.45 3.45 3.87 3.87 4.86 
| Failures, commercial, number .......+-4. ..+..- ° 496 540 532 518 | 460 
Money in circulation, mills. of dolls. 5,662 5,666 5,635 5,494 5,437 4,520 
Security markets: I 
Bond sales. N. Y. S. E., thous. dolls. t 
ee, OC Rae +. 39,900 47.900 51,800; 78,582 99,066 51,910 

Bond prices, 40 corporate issues, dolls. 79.51 80.90 81.70 85.40 86.23) 96.47 

Stock sales, N. Y. S. E., thous. of shares 7,867 10,974 7,699 6,315 17,237} 12,440 

Stock prices (50) (N. Y. Times), dolls. | 

POE GEIBTO ow ccc cccccccccscccscvccccnces 55.06 59.76 65.35 91.62 90.72! 168.47 

Stock prices (421) (Standard Statistics), | 

BBTRLOD a vcccces escccdcevcescccese 47.8 51.7 57.7 68.0 67.1 119.6 
Industrials (351), 1926=100....... 46.3 49.4 55.1 62.9 62.3 109.9 
Public utilities (37), 1926=100....... 76.1 83.2 90.7 108.7 107.5 175.1 
Railroads (33). 1926=100........... es 25.2 29.1 35.1 49.1 46.9! 106.4 
PRODUCTION, CONSTRUCTION, AND | 
DISTRIBUTION | 
Production: | 

Bituminous coal (da.av.), thous. of tons...... 1,209 1,132 1,358 1,308; 1,538 

Electric power, mills. of kw.-hours.... ...... 1,506 1,499 1,656 1,653; 1,729 

Petroleum, thous. of bblis..........+ 2,131 2,173 2,172 2,437 2,163/ 2,371 

Steel ingots, per cent of capacity.. 20 20 18 28 29 | 52 
Construction contract awards (da. av 

thous. of dolls. .........+- eee eeeeeeees cence teeees 5,431] .....0 8,076] ...... 
Distribution: 

Exports— 

Corn, thous. of bus. ........... cosee 371 61 289 36 2) 22 
Wheat, thous. of bu. ...... eocccce 568 371 308 2,184 2,316 1,352 
Wheat flour, thous. of bbls........++. 48 67 32 142 161 212 
Freight-car loadings, total, Cars........+--- 625,636 622,075 | 761,719 763,818 | 931,105 
Coal and COKE, CATS ...ccceeeerececces soeere 137,931 134,063 | 157,509 144,902 | 168,225 
Forest products, Cars ...sseceecceeees eeeees 18,425 19,129; 24,781 24,633 | 39,032 
Grain and products, cars....... 36,013 39,517 | 36,718 36,690 | 37,884 
Livestock, Cars..........6+ eeccce 22.554 22,145 | 29,612 28,116 | 32,044 
Merchandise, 1. c. 1., Cars......+ 179,641 179,799 | 215,116 217,581 | 238,153 
Ws COED cc cccccencsccccccetcccceseses Goeese 6,645 6,048 | 21,480 23.277| 39,517 
Miscellaneous, CATS ...seceeseeseeeees eevee 224,427 221,374 | 276,503 288,649 | 376,250 
Receipts— | 
Cattle and calves, thouS........sssee- 293 284 281 239 326 | 353 
ee Sree sees 366 375 389 | 471 449 438 
Cotton into sight, thous. of bales.... 599 536 531 881 922! 706 
| Wheat. primary markets, thous. of bu....... 14,513 15,612 5,864 5,524] 5.810 
Wool, total, Boston, 3,238 1,580 7,815 








3,550 4,818 











1929 { 1928 
one Si i 12] Oct.20 Oct.13 
| a» al 2 “| Vessel Is Arsued 
-10 -180 186 201 196 esse S ue 
2.75 3.25 3.26 3.34 3.37 | 
32.32 36.24 36.32 35.57 35.42 | 
75 1.21 1.25 1.09 1.11 i 
|\Case Involving Controversy 
7,416 11,086 12,283 9,173 9,543 | Over Exemption Under 
5,483 6,558 6,656 6,269 5,880 
| Federal Statute Is Heard 
1,012 1,457 1,385 1,606 1,586 
211 360 333 379 332 By Supreme Court 
173 849 857 936 993 
600 138 141 231 227 
A controversy over the exemption from 
13,557 ieee 13.089 13,252 1g.158 liability under the so-called Federal fire 
‘ K 184 833 
a 6s 5.403 Seas 5871 er accorded the owner of a vessel 
2,970 2,652 ‘ 3,076 2,975| whose cargo was 
16,813 17,397 17,269; 15,989 15,967 | e destroyed by fire which 
$'260 7.85 7.687 6.856 6,307 \Tesulted from alleged unseaworthiness of 
6.958 = a a ae eer at the time it left port was ar- 
2.96 7.75 8.75 6.88 7.25 gue efore the Supr 
2.96 715 re 4 in Supreme Court of the 
473 359 368 | 486 350 United States on Oct. 18 and 19. 
4,521 4,818 4,822 4,846 4,852' The statute provides that no owner of 
any vessel shall be liabl 
81,534 66,405 57,083 55,346 46.501 ~ ie Oe 
96.88 92.89 $2.14) 96.58 96.51% Cargo caused by fire “unless such fire is 
21,076 20,811 19,140 24,444 17,687 | caused by the design or neglect of such 
173,08 289.73 294.65 210.49 204.68 | owner.” 
138.0 215.4 224.4 161.7 157.9. T. Catesby Jones, counsel for the peti- 
118.3 | 208.8 213.2) 169.5 164.8 tioners, Earle & Stoddart, Inc., etc., v. 
187.6 | 295.1 316.8 | 155.7 154.3 Ellerman’s Wilson Line, Ltd., etc., No. 20 
110.9 162.3 164.2 129.5 127.4 oe Toes + ae 
asked the Supreme Court in his argument 
to reverse a lower court decision in favor 
| of the shipowner on the ground that the 
1,583 i 1 oes 18 a fire statute did not apply to the situation 
2'367 2'903 2'838 2'504 2/506 | in this case. He contended that the gen- 
55 80 79 86 88 eral maritime obligation in regard to sea- 
worthiness of the vessel “Galileo” was not 
| IGORET sacks 27,605 : 
14,568 fulfilled at the beginning of the voyage. 
‘| fee 102 166 59 Fire Hazard Alleged 
2,047 2,382 2.064 5,178 3933 The claimed unseaworthiness of the 
252 | 1 335 “5 | vessel resulted from loading at the di- 
782 | 1,185,564 1,179,540] 1,163,135 1,190,741 | . , : d 
see ast | 212,818 220'514/ 2131443. '218'931 | ection of the vessel’s chief engineer of 
39,228 66.439 64.723 | 65,092 ent a new supply of coal on top of coal re- 
40,571 46,369 817 51,83 56, | maini ip’ 
31°319| 385520 35.686| 39692 —38,384| Sieh” he ship's a which was 
242,634! 271,809  270,878| 270,308 269,892) a. ower courts found that this 
37,017| 62,618 61,410 59,504 60,686 | constituted a fire hazard which was easily 
378,356| 486,991 479,512| 463,258 479,320 | observable when the vessel sailed, Mr. 
339 | 983 335 | 394 324 | Jones said, adding that stevedores who 
456 521 469 496 “3 loaded the new supply of coal testified 
845 996 943 937 that the bunkers were so hot that they 
: 753 3 : . 
6,770 9,323 7381] 22.753 14-340 | Were prevented from working more than a 





892 








dia not join in the recommendation. 


| Joint Control Proposed 


| Under this plan the Wheeling and the 
|portion of the Pittsburgh & West Vir- 
|ginia west of the Ohio River were to be 
| jointly econtrolied by the New York Cen- 
| tral, the Baltimore & Ohio, and the Nickel 
Plate. These con:panies, in February and 
| March, i927, acting in unison, acquired 
|51 per cent of the stock of the Wheeling, 
and by applications filed under paragraph 
(iz) of section 20a of the act sought au- 
tnority for representation on the Wheel- 
ing board of directors. 

| The applications were denied in Direc- 
| tors of Wheeling & Lake Erie, 138 I. C. C. 
643, decided May 8, 1928. By complaints 
issued May 17, 1928, we charged’ these 
companies with violation of the Clayton 
Antitrust Act through their purchases ot 
the Wheeling stock, and in a decision is- 


sued March 11, 1929, in Interstate Com- | 


merce Commission v. Baltimore & O. R. 
| Co., 152 I. C. C. 721, ordered the companies 
|to divest themselves of the stock pur- 
|chased. Subsequently, with our consent, 
| the stock was placed in the hands of a 
trustee, where it still remains. Certifi- 
cates of deposit of the stock were, how- 
ever, later purchased by the Nickel Plate, 
as related in our report 
Docket No. 7844, issued Nov. 6, 1929, in 
New York, C. & St. L. R. Co. Notes, 158 
I. C. C. 110, in which authority was given 
the Nickel Plate for the issuance of notes 
to finance the purchase. 

Meanwhile the Pittsburgh & West Vir- 
ginia had taken an important step in the 
advancement of its own plans by seeking 


authority for the construction of the 38-| 
mile extension to Connellsville, previously | 


referred to. The application was granted 


June 12, 1928, in Proposed Construction | 


by P. & W. Va. Ry., 138 I. C. C. 755; and 
construction of the Donora branch was au- 
thorized Feb. 7, 1930, in Pittsburgh & W. 
Va. Ry. Co. Construction, 158 I. C. C. 749. 
The application of the Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia to secure control of the Wheling 
was, therefore, considered to be in fur- 
therance of this general policy. 


Five System Plan 

Our complete plan of consolidation, is- 
sued Dec. 9, 1929, in Consolidation of Rail- 
roads, 159 I. C. C. 522, proposed five sys- 
tems for eastern trunk-line territory which 
may be referred to, respectively, as the 
New York Central System, the Pennsyl- 
vania System, the Baltimore & Ohio Sys- 
tem, the Chesapeake & Ohio-Nickel Plate 
System and the Wabash-Seaboard System, 
othewise known as system No. 7, the lat- 


ter including the Pittsburgh & West Vir-| 


ginia and the Wheeling, together with 
the Wabash, the Lehigh Valley, the West- 
ern Maryland, the Norfolk & Western, 
the Seaboard Air Line a half interest in 
the Deroit, Toledo & Ironton, and other 
properties of less importance. 

The application of the Pittsburg & West 
Virginia now under consideration was 
| therefore in harmony with the grouping 
proposed in our plan of Dec. 9, 1929. 

e Nickel Plate intervened in opposi- 
tioh to the application, claiming that it 
would be much more in the public interest 
to merge the lines of the Wheeling with 
those of that intervenor. The Wheeling 
intervened 
The Wabash also intervened, but did not 
adduce evidence. * * * 

As already stated, the principal carriers 
in eastern trunk line territory had been 
urging wpon us the desirability of the 
grouping of all the lines in that territory 
into four systems. The mecessity of fur- 
ther investigation of the merits of the 


conflicting proposals before taking further | 
steps that might be difficult to retrace | 


prompted us to defer action. On Oct. 
3, 1931, the Baltimore & Ohio, the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, the New York Central, and 
the Pennsylvania petitioned us to reopen 
the subject of eastern consolidation, and 
| to modify, in certain respects, the plan 
;adopted on Dec. 9, 1929, setting further 
hearing at which the applicants and all 


others interested would have opportunity | approved by the Bureau, to the effect that | 


to be heard. 

| Gives Better Balance 
| Such hearing was held, and after con- 
sideration of the extensive record, includ- 
ing briefs ard oral argument, we issued 
our report July 13, 1932, in Consolidation 
of Railroads, 185 I. C. C. 403, announcing 
our conclusior. that the four-system plan 


> 


{result in better balance of financial sta- 
| bility and competitive strength than the 
five-system plan previously promulgated. 

The record showed that no further steps 
|had been taken to carry the Wabash- 


in Finance | 


n support of the same view. | 


By the Burea 


‘Rulings on New Tax Measures Given 


u of Internal Revenue 
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| Act of 1932, provided the jewels so used 
| were manufactured, produced, or imported 
|by the company or purchased tax-free 


from other manufacturers, producers, Or | tax-paid from the refiner, may properly file a} York slum eradication projects that haye 


importers, under section 620 of the Rey- 
}enue Act of 1932. 


| Section 609.—Sporting Goods: Regulations 
46, Article 54: S. T. 532. Handball gloves are 
taxable. 

Advice is requested whether handball gloves 
are subject to tax under section 609 of the 
Revenue Act of 1932 
| Ynasmuch as handball gloves are used in a 
well-recognized sport, it is held that they are 
| sporting goods and subject to tax as such un- 
| der section 609 of the Revenue Act of 1932. 
| Regulations 46, Article 55: 8. T. 533. Taxa- 
| bility of pool tables. 

Advice is requested relative to the taxability 
lof pool tables under section 609 of the Reve- 
|mue Act of 1932. 

| ection 609 of the Revenue Act of 1932 im- 
| poses @ tax on pool tables, without regard to 
size, but exempts children’s toys and games. 
|There are on the market certain articles 
usually made of metal which are fashioned 
|in thg semblance of pool tables but are not 
susceptible for use in playing the game of 
| pool or any similar game. These articles are 
not pool tables within the meaning of the 
law and are not capable of use as such but 
are merely imitations and are chiefly used 
by children. Just when an article is a pool 


table and when an imitation is a question of | 


fact. As a general rule the size of an article 
is not the only test in determining whether 
it is a mere imitation or an original. How- 
lever, it is impossible to inspect everys article 
placed on the market and advertised as a pool 
table, and the Bureau, in order to secure uni- 
|formity in the enforcement of the law with 
respect to such articles, holds that any article 
constructed in the semblance of a pool table, 
in substantially the usual proportions of such 
|a table and of similar characteristics, which 
is more than 30 inches long (outside meas- 
urement) is a pool table within the meaning 
of section 609 of the Revenue Act if 1932, 


and taxable as such. Tables less than 30 
inches long will not be regarded as pool 
tables. 


+ + + 


Section 615.—Soft Drinks: Regulations 44, 
Article 40: S. T. 534. Method of computing 
and paying taxes by chain stores. 

Advice is requested relative to the methods 
which should be adopted in computing taxes 
payable by the M Company under section 615 
of the Revenue Act of 1932. 

The M Company operates a chain of stores 
located throughout the United States. Soda 
fountains, where soft drinks are sold, are 
maintained in the majority of these stores. 
All of the stores are supplied with concen- 
trated sirup, for use at their soda fountains, 
| through a central plant of the company. When 
|/a store needs a supply of finished sirup the 
one in charge of the fountain of the par- 
ticular store compounds and mixes one gal- 
lon of concentrated sirup, furnished by the 
M Company, with approximately three gallons 
of simple sirup. Thus every gallon of con- 
centrated sirup shipped from the central plant 
is made into four gallons of finished or foun- 
tain sirup by the branch store. 

It is proposed to keep inventories of all 
concentrated sirup on hand and in transit to 
stores on June 21, 1932, and to pay a tax of 
24 cents on each gallon of concentrated sirup 
shipped to the branch stores. Such a pro- 
cedure, it is stated, would not only benefit 
the company, in that it would relieve the 
soda fountain clerks of branch stores from 
the task of keeping detail records for use in 
making tax payments, but would also be 
beneficial to the Government in that it would 
insure collection of the total amount of tax 
due. 
| ‘Where branch stores purchase locally all of 
|the oranges. lemons, and limes used in con- 
nection with the manufacture of the bever- 
age taxed under section 615(a) (3) and (4) of 
the Revenue Act of 1932, a daily report of the 
quantity of fruits so purchased is submitted 
| to the company’s central office. For tax pur- 
poses it is permissible to have a preliminary 
test made in a number of representative stores 
in order to ascertain the average number of 
gallons of taxable beverages manufactured 
out of each case of oranges, lemons, or limes. 
|The tax imposed by section 615(a) (3) and 
(4) will then be computed on the basis of the 


number of cases of oranges, lemons, and limes | 


used in all stores. 

The procedure proposed with respect to the 
paymentof tax under section 615(a) (3), (4) 
|}and (6) of the Revenue Act of 1932 is ap- 
| proved by the Bureau. The company will be 
| permitted to pay the tax on concentrated ore 
jand still drinks in the manner indicated, 
|provided it furnishes the Bureau with an 
affidavit to the effect that all sirups used 
by the branch stores are supplied from the 
central plant, and that each gallon of con- 
| centrated sirup shipped from the distribution 
| center will not be used to make more than 
|}four gallons of finished or fountain sirup. 
| There must also be submitted a waiver, to be 
this procedure will never be used as the basis 
of a claim for refund . — 


Section 616.—Electrical Energy: Regulations 
| 42, Article 40: S. T. 535 


| Held that the consumption of electrical en- | 
ergy by an institution operating on a non-| 
profit basis and engaged in the promotion of | 


| knowledge and science in industry is neither 
| domestic nor commercial consumption, within 
the meaning of the law, and that, therefore, 


tax imposed by section 616 of the Revenue 
| Act of 1932. 
-~+ + 


Section 617.—Gasoline: Regulations 44, Arti- 
|}cle 5: S. T. 536. No refund of tax can be 
|made where gasoline has been lost or destroyed. 





rom Page 1.] 


| Advice is requegted whether a_ wholesaler 
| who has suffered a loss of gasoline in an 
| electrical storm which wrecked one of the 
| storage tanks filled with gasoline purchased 


| claim with the Commissioner for the refund 
| of tax reimbursed to the producer on the gaso- 
line that was lost. 

The tax under section 617 of the Revenue 
Act of 1932 is imposed upon, and accrues at 
the time of, the sale by the importer or by a 
producer of gasoline. The subsequent use or 
final disposition of such gasoline has no bear- 
ing on the tax. Therefore, no refund of tax 
may properly be made where gasoline has been 
| lost through fires or other causes. 


a ae 


Section 724.—Sales and Transfers of Bonds: 
Regulations 71, Article 120: 8. T. 537. Taxa- 
bility of bonds delivered to a broker for sale. 

Advice is requested whethef bond sales 
made through brokers and agents are taxable 


on each transaction under section 724 of the| 


‘Revenue Act of 1932. 

{ Under the provisions of section 724 of the 
| Revenue Act of 1932 the tax on the transfer of 
| bonds is not imposed upon deliveries or trans- 
| fers to a broker for sale, or upon deliveries or 
transfers by a broker to a customer for whom 
and upon whose orders he has purchased the 
|same, provided such deliveries or . transfers 
|are accompanied by a certificate setting forth 
such facts. This exemption, however, does 
|not apply to deliveries or transfers to banks, 
trust companies, or investment bankers. 

If the A Company merely acts as agent for 
& purchaser and et the time of the sale 
| instructs the broker to transfer the bonds to 
; the name of the purchaser, only one transfer 
|} tax is incurred. However, where the A Com- 
| pany purchases bonds for its own account and 
later resells them to purchasers, two transfer 
taxes will be incurred. 

++ + 

Section 725.—Deed$ of Conveyance: Regula- 
| tions 71, Article 82: 8. T. 538. Taxability of 
deeds conveying property sold under foreclo- 
} sure or execution. 

Advice is requested concerning the taxability 
| of certain deeds of conveyance under the pro- 


| 
| 


} 
| 
| 
| 


| 





visions of section 725 of the Revenue Act of | 


1932. 

Paragraph 8, added to Schedule A, Title 
| VIIT, of the Revenue Act of 1926, by section 
|725 of the Revenue Act of 1932, imposes a 


tax on any instrument by which realty sold/| 


is conveyed to the purchaser and the con- 
sideration involved is in excess of $100. The 
tax accrues upon delivery of the instrument 
to the grantee or his agent. Deeds executed 
by masters’in chancery, sheriffs, clerks of 
court, etc., to cover transfers of property sold 
{under a foreclosure or execution, are sub- 
ject to tax. The grantee or vendee may be 
| required to pay the tax or the cost of reve- 
nue stamps may be included in the expenses 
of a foreclosure sale. 

If, under the laws of a State, the certificate 
of sale operates to vest title to realty, the de- 
livery of this instrument to the grantee on 
and after June 21, 1932, the effective date of 
|the stamp tax provisions of the Revenue Act 
of 1932, is taxable, and stamps in evidence of 
the payment of. the tax should be affixed to 
such. instrument and canceled. The deed re- 
|quired to be executed and delivered at the 
expiration of 15 months from the date of 
| sale, being simply confirmatory, would not be 
subject to the tax. 

If, on the other hand, title to the property 
is actually conveyed for the first time by a 
deed executed and delivered 15 months after 
the sale, stamps should be affixed to such deed 
delivered on and after June 21, 1932. 

+~ + + 


Section 751.—Checks, etc.: Regulations 42, 
| Article 36: S. T. 539. Charitable organizations 
are subject to tax on checks. 

Advice is requested whether checks drawn 
| by charitable organizations engaged in em- 
ergency work and by relief bureaus are sub- 
ject to the tax on bank checks imposed under 
section 751 of the Revenue Act of 1932. 
| It is stated that these emergency work 
agencies and relief bureaus act as agents of 
emergency unemployment relief committees, 
and disburse only the donations received to 
relieve unemployment. 

Section 75l(a) of the Revenue Act of 1932 
imposes a tax of 2 cents upon each check, 
draft, or order for the payment of money 
|}drawn upon any bank, banker, or trust com- 
|pany, and no provision is made for exempt- 
ing from the tax checks issued by charitable 
‘or philanthropic organizations. 

Charitable organizations are, therefore, sub- 
ject to the tax on checks. 





‘Federal Land Banks Loan 


| 
| 


| {Continued from Page 1.] 

}recent average agricultural values. The 
| value of land and buildings was so much 
| higher at the time the loans were made to 
|the applicants that the amount of the 
|mortgage frequently is greater than 50 
| per cent of the normal value of the land 
| for agricultural purposes, plus 20 per cent 
of the insured, permanent improvemen 
which is tite maximum amount which the 
Federal Land Banks can lend. In addi- 
tion, the applicants are burdened in many 
instances with junior liens, tax obligations, 
and personal indebtedness to such an ex- 
tent that a loan which would be made by 


such electrical energy is not subject to the the banks would not be sufficient to meet 


| their needs. 

| Considerable progress is being made in 
extending the advantages of the Federal 

}Land Banks to certain areas—where, for 

) any reason, existing farm loan association 


| appeared at the further hearing in favor | ihe revised plan the Wheeling is assigned | are unable to accept applications for new 


*S!of that system. Since the publication of 


the original plan, the Wabash and the 


| to the Chesapeake & Ohio-Nickel Plate 
System. The reasons for modifying our 


| loans—through the extension of the ter- 
ritory of other associations or through the 


WNA, WNB, WOA, WOB, WOP, WOK, WON, Seaboard Air Line, which were to form| plan for the grouping of railroadsin east- | organization of new ones. The Board is 


WKA, WKF. 
There were also received 119 applications 
for amateur station licenses. 


important parts of System No. 7, hadjern trunk line territory are given more | giving constant thought to broadening the | 


SALA LTT AAA 


| been placed in the hands of receivers. In 


fully in the report above cited. * * * 


| services of these banks. 


130 Million in Three Years 


;Only a small amount. 
|quires that the Corporation adequately | 


| production loans presents a difficult prob- | 








|few minutes at a time. 

As a further argument that the fire 
statute had no application, Mr. Jones said 
| there was an express warranty in bills 
of lading that the ship was seaworthy. 
The statute, he contended, has no appli- 

!\Continued from Page 1.) | cation to damages which resulted inevi- 
the general situation in New York harbor, | tably from failure while the vessel is still 
it was said. |in the loading port under the control of 

Additional information made available | the owner's generai agent to use reason- 
orally at the Corporation follows: ; able care to supply, prepare, and inspect 

Approval of at least one of the New the vessel so far as protection against 

outbreak of fire is concerned. 
Contentions of Owner 


Cletus Keating appeared as counsel for 
the owner of the ship. He told the court 
the statute should be construed strictly 
and denied that the owner of the vessel 
waived the statute by any consent or war- 
out the country are indicated by the di- | ranty contained in the bills of lading, but 
minishing number of applications for | on the contrary, contracted that the ship- 

| ment was subject to the terms of the act. 


loans to financial instiuttions. Many loans 
are now coming up for renewal, but on| The act, he argued, relieved the owner 


many of these, substantial repayments | from consequence of imputable negligence 
have been made and renewals in some | for losses due to fire, and permitted him, 
caes are smaller than the original loans. |i any event, to limit his liability if the 
Consideration of the problem of end hones = aga without his privity and 
roduction loans is bein iven by the} ° 
Gorbevalinn. but no Geuisien ae aes | The Cireut Court of Appeals for the 
reached in this connection. The Depart- |S¢cond Circuit exonerated the shipowner 
ment of Agriculture, which originally | {0m all liability for damage to the cargo, 
administered these loans, has collected | Which eccurred six hours after the ship 


Since the law re- | SAiled. 





New York Port Authority 
To Get Loan for Tunnel 


been placed before the Board is indicated. 
Although the housing program faces many 
difficulties, the Board is anxious that at 
least one loan of this type “may be made 
and tried.” 

Improved financial conditions through- | 


eputy Sheriff Is Employe 
Under Compensation Law 





be secured on all loans, the matter of crop | J) 


lem. There has been discussion among 
Board members as to whether a mortgage 
on a harvested crop is adequate security. | Raleigh, N. C., Oct. 20, 

Agricultural credit corporations, how- A deputy sheriff is an employe of the 
ever, are moving rapidly in the matter of | county within the meaning of the Work- 
feeder livestock’ loans, particularly in the | men’s Compensation Act, according to a 
Central West. The Corporation has taken | decision just issued by the State Indus- 
no action as yet on the agricultural ex- | trial Commission, awarding damages to 
port situation, having met with little suc- | the widow and children of a deputy killed 


cess in untangling the legal difficulties in- | in an accident in the course of his ém- 
| ployment. 


volved. 





STEEL and STONE 


A Canal in Cartagena... . 
A Flying Field in Linkoping 


Buttoinc and construction 
is one of our greatest industries; new construction 
problems, at home or abroad, develop new mate- 
rials, new methods. 


The Topical Survey 


tells how Government representatives 
here and abroad, are helping to ke&p 
America’s Building and Construction 
Industry abreast of developments in 


Construction Materials 


Now Appearing 








Educational Department 


Che United States Daily 








RAILROADS . . 


| 
| 


Petition Refused — 
For Construction | 


Of New Railroad 


a.) 


Application of L. F. Loree’ 
For Shorter Route Across_ 
State of Pennsylvania Is 
Denied by the I. C. C. 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
more & Onio, De:aware, Lackawanna & 


Western, Lehigh Valley, New York Central, | 
Pennsylvania, and Reading joined in a’ 
motion to dismiss the application on ju- 
Yisdictional grounds. Three companies 
oniy, the Baltimore & Ohio, the Pennsyl- 
vania, and the New York Central, ap- 
peared at the further hearing in opposi- 
tion to the application, but the six car- 
riers again joined in an opposing brief 
and in oral argument. 

Question was raised vy these intervenors 
as to the rignt of the applicant under the 
Pennsylvania and Federal statutes to sub- 
mit the application, the application being | 
‘a temporary and unincorporated organi- 
gation which filed the application for the 
purpose of securing our conclusion upon 
the question of convenience and necessity. 
We are of the opinion that the applica- 
tion is properly before us for that pur- 
pose. The intervenors’ motion to dismiss 
will, therefore, be denied. 


Shorter Route Sought 


The route of the proposed main line 
would shorten the distance between New 
York City and Pittsburgh from 70 to 74 
miles, depending on the connection used 
at Easton, as compared with the line ol 
the Pennsylvania, which was the~shortest 
existing route. With its connections, the 
proposed line would thus reduce _ the| 
Jength of the routes from New York to 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Columbus, Cincin-| 
nati, and St. Louis by approximately 74 
miles, and would reduce to the same or a} 
less extent the distances between other | 
important points in considerable areas 
east of Easton and west of Pittsburgh, re- 
spectively. 

Through the use of the new routes, the 
applicant estimated substantial savings in 
time over existing freight schedules be- | 
“tween these territories. As originally pro- | 
posed, the line would have had a maxi- 
‘mum grade of 0.3 per cent eastbound and | 
"0.4 per cent westbound, excepting a grade | 
of 1.38 per cent for a distance of 17.64 
‘miles against westbound traffic, which | 
would have required the use of helper en- 
gines. 

Cost Estimate Revised 


The original cost estimate of the pro- 
“posed line between Allegheny City and 
Easton was $205,261,583, including equip- | 
ment, but at the later hearing the appli- 
‘cant submitted a revised estimate of cost 
of the main line of $177,740,373, or about 
$628,000 per mile, including equipment. No 
plan of financing was presented, but the | 
‘applicant expressed confidence that the 
road could be financed. * * | 
' The Baltimore & Ohio and the Penn- | 
-sylvania presented evidence at the 
further hearing to show that the proposed | 
construction was not justified by consid- | 
erations of convenience and necessity; that 
the traffic in the Eastern District and on | 
their respective lines, during recent years | 
and particularly since the former hear- | 
ing, had declined rather than increased; | 
that the existing facilities were not used) 
to their capacity and were able to accom- | 
modate any traffic likely to be offered | 
in the near future; that the®applicant | 
had not shown a reasonable prospect of 
. securing sufficient traffic to pay its op- 
erating expenses and a return upon in- 
vestment; that such traffic as it might be 
able to secure would deplete the earnings | 
of existing lines; and that the applicant’s | 
proposals would involve the interchange | 
of traffic with connections in congested | 
areas, thus increasing the congestion and | 
causing delays which would be inconsistent 
with its claim for more expeditious serv- 
ice than was afforded. * * * 


/ Traffic Volume Shown 


The Pennsylvania, however, submitted 
traffic statistics confined to its main line 
between Pittsburgh and New York, indi- 
cating that the volume of traffic on the 
line as a whole had remained practically 
stationary during the period 1921 to 1929, | 
and from 1913 to 1929, excepting the war | 
period. 

Witnesses for this intervener attributed 
the failure to maintain the earlier in-| 
crease in rail traffic to a variety of causes, | 
including the increased use of water 
routes, the loss of traffic to motor trucks, | 
and the construction by industrial com- 
panies of branch plants near sources of 
supply or territories of distribution, thus 
reducing overlapping hauls of materia! 
and manufactured products. 

Reference was also made to the con- 
,Struction of pipe lines in this territory 
which threatened diversion of the rail car- 
riers’ oil traffic. An estimate of the Penn- 
sylvania’s revenue loss through diversion 
of traffic to motor trucks in a recent year | 
indicated an amount of approximately | 
$27,000,006. * * * 

Propriety of Construction 

At the same time of the submission of 
this case, November, 1930, the decline in 
general business throughout the country 
including its eastern section, had become 
pronounced and had progressed sufficiently 
to indicate the impropriety of the con- 
struction of any additional railroad mile- 
age in the east in the immediate future. 

However, the obvious superiority of the 
line proposed and its possible value as an 
addition to the national transportation 
system, providing, that increases of traf- 
fic might be foilnd to justify the pro- 
posed construction without corresponding | 
injury to existing routes, induced us to 
defer a final decision upon the application 
until the transportation necessities of the 
territory might be more definitely deter- 
mined. 

Subsequent events are too well known to 
require any recital in this report. It is 
clear that neither present nor future pub- | 
lic convenience and necessity have been! 
shown, or can now be shown, to require | 
construction of the proposed line. An order 
of denial will therefore be entered. 


| 


* Bonds of Massachusetts | 


Are Sold at High Figure 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 20. 


State Treasurer Charles F. Hurley has 
announced that he has awarded to Esta- | 
‘brook é& Company, R. L. Day & Company, 
Chase Harris Forbes Corporation, First | 
of Boston Corporation of Massachsuetts | 
and Jackson & Curtis at 102.28 per cent | 
$3,465,000 Metropolitan Water and Sewer | 
Bonds on which bids were recently opened. 
According to the State Treasurer this is 
the highest price at which bonds of the| 
Commonwealth have been sold in more 
than 20 years. 7 
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Monthly Statements of Railway Selected lncome and Balance Sheet Items 


Net railway operating income ..... 

Other INcOME ...ccccsscccccccseves 

Total INCOME 2...cscvccccscsecccesees 

Rent, interest and other deductions 

Net income sees 
Balancé sheet items, Aug. 31, 1932: 

Funded debt maturing within 6 months.. 

Loans and bills payable ........ Seereeese 

Cash 

Investment in stocks, bonds, etc., other 
than those of affiliated companies.... 


Net railway operating income .. 

Other income 

Total income 

Rent, interest and other deductions 

Net income vee 
Balance sheet items, Aug. 31, 1932: 

Funded debt maturing within 6 months.. 

Loans and bills payable ........ gvsaceess 

Cash 

Investment in stocks. bonds. etc., other 
than those of affiliated companies 
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Net railway operating income 
Other income 
Total income 


Funded debt maturing within 6 months.. 

Loans and bills payable 

Cash 

Investment in stocks, bonds, etc., other 
than those of affiliated companies. 


Net railway operating income 
Other income 
Total income . 
Rent, interest and other deductions 
Net income 
Balance sheet items, Aug. 31, 1932: 
Funded debt maturing within 6 months.. 
Loans and bills payable 
Cash ; 
Investment in stocks, bonds, etc., other 
than those of affilinted companies.... 


Net railway operating income 

Other income 

Total income 

Rent, interest and other deductions . 

Net income . 
Balance sheet items, Aug. 31, 1932: 

Funded debt maturing within 6 months.. 

Loans and bills payable . 

Cash 

Investment in stocks, bonds, etc.. other 
than those of affiliated companies. 


| Total income ... 


Rent, interest and other 

Net income . 
Balance sheet items, Aug. 31, 1932: 

Funded debt maturing within 6 months.. 

Loans and bills payable 

Cash 

Investment in stocks, bonds, etc., other 
than those of affiliated companies.... 


Net railway operating’ income 
Other income : 
Total income . 
Rent, interest and other deductions ..... 
OR a errr ee 
Balance sheet items, Aug. 31, 1932: 
Punded debt maturing within 6 months... 
pom and bills payable 
as) 


Investment in stocks, bonds, etc., other 


than those of affiliated companies. 


Net railway operating income 
Other income ............. 
Total income .. 


| Rent, interest and other deductio: 


Net income ; 
Balance sheet items, Aug. 31, 1932: 
Funded debt maturing within 6 months.. 
Loans and bills payable ......... ies ee 
Cash ° 
Investment in stocks, bonds, etc., other 
than those of affiliated companies.... 


Net railway operating income .. 
Other income 
Total income 
Rent, interest and other deductions ..... 
Net income 

Balance sheet items, Aug. 31, 1932: 
Funded debt maturing within 6 months... 
aene and bills payable ..........ssee+e. 

as 


Net railway operating income 
Other income 
Total income 
Rent, interest and other deductions 
Net income 
Balance sheet items, Aug. 31, 1932: 
Funded debt maturing within 6 months.. 
Loans and bills payable 
Cash 
Investment in stocks, bonds, etc., other 
than those of affiliated companies.... 


Net railway operating income 

Other income 

Total income 

Rent, interest and other deductions .... 


| Net income 


Balance sheet items, Aug. 31, 1932: Te 
Funded debt maturing within 6 months . 
Loans and bills payable ................. 
Cash 


-Investment in stocks, bonds, etc., other 


than those of affiliated companies. 


Net railway operating income 
Other income 
Total income ‘ 
Rent, interest and other deductions ..... 
Net income 
Balance sheet items, Aug. 31, 1932: 
Funded debt maturing within 6 months.. 
Loans and bills payable . eek . 
Cash 
Investment in stocks, bonds, etc., 
than those of affiliated companies.... 


Net railway operating income 

Other income 

Total income a 
Rent, interest and other deductions ..... 
Net income 


— nn — 


———August———.. -———-Eight months 
$2,159,398 


20,400,600 
92,091,458 


$1,069,719 


34,557,672 


———August 


———August 


31,937,115 


14,969,897 


11,617,549 


10,730,739 
6,373,064 


— 


*$497,703 


*1,014,916 


12,937,500 
13,455,307 


———August————., 


other 
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Southern Pacific Transportation Co. 

ht months——, 
1931 

$15,133,963 
12,238,442 
27,372,405 
21,497,787 
5,874,618 


1931 
$2,574,768 
1,224,739 
3,799,507 
2,683,448 
1,116,059 


1932 

$1,675,390 
13,786,710 
15,462,100 
21,280,674 
*5,818,574 


2,289,473 
7,003,650 


14,603,980 
12,282,519 


23,456,641 


Oregon-Washington R. R. & Navigation Co. 


August————.. -——-Eight months——.. 
1931 1932 1931 
$182,263 *$1,183,649 *$585,317 
63,865 391,896 
246,128 *791,753 
332,039 2,649,050 
*85,911 *3,440,803 


1932 
$82,016 
41,594 
123,610 
329,587 
*205,977 


748 967 


213,822 163,822 


Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 


1932 1931 1932 
$2,657,052 $12,843,156 
882,346 3,879,880 
3,539,398 16,723,036 
2,811,158 23,421,965 
728,240 *5,698,929 


4,908,700 
43,000,000 
22,587,690 


117,375,737 


1931 
$17,915,802 
5,336,086 
23,251,888 
21,830,527 
1,421,361 


406,927 
2,556,325 
2,833,761 

*267,436 
4,905,700 


8,985,910 


Reading Company 


——August———_. ———-Eight months——, 


1932 1931 

$446,073 
251,682 
697,755 
787,936 
“90,181 


1932 
$6,172,282 
1,787,087 
7,959,369 
6,409,372 
1,549,997 


1931 
$3,342,484 
2,939,616 
6,282,100 
6,346,353 


247,293 
1,317,012 
803,489 
513,523 


1,728,775 


1,000,000 


1,272,927 
37,184,430 


+Alton R. R. 

-——-Eight months—-, 
193 1931 
$46,605 $391,870 
116,800 102,661 
163,405 494,531 
1,258,368 2,823,944 

*1,094,963  *2,329,413 


1932 
$54,161 
8,929 
63,090 
161,708 
"98,618 


1931 
*$40,366 
7,148 
*33,218 
158,753 
*191,971 


2,325,961 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis R. R. 


Los Angeles & Salt Lake R, R. 
——— -August—_. -——Eight months——,, 

1932 1931 1932 
$217,254 $32,952 
12,365 6,703 
229,619 39,655 
218,269 
*178,614 


August————.. -———Eight months——, 
1931 1932 1931 
$871,466 $4,846,801 $7,227,796 
312,349 2,106,449 2,635,007 
1,183,815 6,953,250 9,862,803 
1,359,127 10,927,768 10,535,259 
*175,312 *3,974,518 *672,456 


1932 
$622,263 
260,976 
+ 883,239 
1,388,413 
*505,174 


1,993,883 
7,450,000 
5,978,237 
4,411,398 3,254,173 

Delaware & Hudson R. R. Corp. 

August-———-.. -———-Eight months 

1932 1931 1932 1931 
*$77,957 $495,388 *$293,353 $2,357,365 
17,311 16,810 157,748 165,634 
*60,646 512,198 *135,605 2,522,999 
399,934 365,540 3,138,420 2,993,309 
*460,580 146,748  *3,274,025 *470,310 


Seaboard Air Line Ry. 

-—— Aug ust. Eight months——, 
1932 1932 1931 
*$272,466 $79,811 $2,464,550 

33,254 315,936 266,050 
*239,212 395,747 2,730,600 
851,698 6,831,003 6,781,372 

*1,090,910 *6,435,256 *4,050,772 


1931 
$101,045 
36,042 
137,087 
776,482 
*629,395 


2,091,110 
3,307,352 


4,083,706 3,732,748 
Boston & Maine R. R. 
——August -——Eight months——, 
1932 1932 1931 
$612,512 $4,688,764 $7,024,037 
90,282 736,419 826,890 
702,794 5,425,183 7,850,927 
651,918 5,190,197 5,259,848 
50,876 234,986 2,591.079 


6,008,677 
5,500,000 
3,409,194 


2,252,012 


1931 

$876,054 
112,005 
988,059 
641,328 
346,731 


463,200 
2,000,000 
3,994,643 
2,401,261 


Central of Georgia Ry. 





1932 
$170,186 
63,796 
233,982 
659,948 
"425,966 


2,600,000 


-— Eight montana: 
1931 1932 1931 
$259,260 $837,923 $2,143,954 
315,560 1,012,001 3,927,141 
574,820 1,849,924 6,071,095 
654,038 5,283,514 5,232,958 
*79,218  *3,433,590 


20,391,972 


1,705,970 2,847,957... 


29,923,863 


St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. 

—-August————.,,. -——Eight months———, 
1932 1931 1932 1931 
$558,039 $1,081,001 $2,228,986 $7,446,372 

49,655 36.959 438,631 $83,422 
607,694 1,117,960 2,667,617 8,329,794 
1,139,975 1,129,521 9,143,829 8,933,355 
*532,281 “*11,561 *6,476,212 603,561 


1,474,000 
5,974,722 
6,685,121 


11,652,049 


4,537,372 


Yazoo & Mississippi Valley R. R. 
August————, -———Eight months——, 
1931 1932 1931 
$123,572 *$210,543 "$732,843 
+734 73,992 42,200 
122,838 *136,551 740,643 
1,769,477 1,743,957 
*1,906,028 


112,737 coegecece 
2,142,764 A eee 
Louisville & Nashville R. R. 


-———August—_——,, -———Eight months——, 


1932 
$853,253 
85,777 
939,030 
894,775 
44,255 


1,523,900 


1931 
$953,247 
180,689 
1,133,936 
896,448 
237,488 


9,486,900 
15,722,868 
7,248,380 


Atlantic Coast Line R. R. 
August——_——., -——Eight months——,, 
1931 1932 1931 
*$594,398 *$266,456 $5,075,577 
66,203 940,276 2,951,059 
*528,095 673,820 8,026,636 
595,046 4,868,772 4,932,390 
*1,123,140 *4,194,952 3,094,246 


1932 
$2,054,760 
757,807 
2,812,567 
7,204,042 
*4,391,475 


1931 
$6,535,992 
1,648,280 
8,184,272 
7,200,244 
984,028 


1932 


62,212 
"435.091 
579,825 


1,721,300 
6,016,321 13,836,842 
6,795,209 6,822,602 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. 
August -— Eight months——, 

1932 1931 1932 1931 
$361,272 $874,010 $2,016,579 $9,202,019 
136,856 161,615 1,257,089 1,688,579 
498,128 1,035,625 3,273 668 10,390,598 
1,221,181 1,216,566 9,686,634 9,623,739 
*723,053 "180,941 *6,412,966 1,266,859 

1,481,000 


1,481,000 
5,500,000 
5,648,942 
17,250,177 
Pittsburgh & 


3,593,941 


Lake Erie Ry. 
———Eight months . 
1932 1931 
$898,078 $2,341,215 
549,567 655,375 
1,447,645 2,996,590 
727 868 996,541 
719,777 2,000,049 


1932 
$104,451 
53,558 
158,009 
83,685 
74,324 


1931 
$225,391 
59,535 
284,926 
88,761 
196,165 


1,588,057 
12,793 
St. 


3,837,598 


Louis Southwestern Ry. Lines 


————-August————,. —-——-Eight months——, 


1932 
*$169,491 
11,146 
*158,345 
285,678 
*444,023 


1931 
$250,548 
11,700 
262,248 
251,919 , 
10,239 


1932 
*$345,077 
89,714 
*255,363 
2,183,350 
*2,438,713 


1931 
$1,460,727 
93,727 
1,554,454 
1,988,948 
*434,394 


August 
1932 1931 
*$76,196 $164,910 
27,978 34,819 
*48,218 199,729 
310,471 298,752 
*358,689 *99,023 


315,000 315,000 
1,124,781 700,000 
1,080,079 1,118,379 


1,558.838 701,691 


ight months——, 
1932 1931 
*$322,618 $1,368,329 
480,253 662,108 
157,635 2,030,437 
2,443,876 2,397,984 
*2,291,241 *367,54% 


Pere Marquette Ry. 
August————, Eight months 
1931 19352 193! 
$101,017 “286,842 $886,936 
19,550 364,087 303,416 
81,467 277,245 1,190,352 
316,336 2,520,537 2,484,627 
*234,869 *2,243,292 § *1,294,275 


1932 
*$43,415 
15,908 
*27,507 
311,104 
*338,611 


672,000 
1,069,825 
6,595 


1,332,522 


Illinois Central R. R. 

-August ——-Kight months-———~ 
1932 : 1931 
$937,831 $6,714,290 
258,477 2,773,121 
1,196,308 9,487,411 
1,438,684 11,324,877 
*242,376 


3,295,100 
60,000 
5,192,332 


306,125 


— 
1931 
$1,298,490 
249,385 
1,547,875 
1,448,627 
99,248 


524,171 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific R. R. 
August————.. —-—-Eight months——. 

1932 1931 1932 193" 
$237,280 $1,236,029 *$3,867,091 $4,905,867 
100,251 110,178 1,014,919 1,462,475 
337,561 1,346,207 °2,852,172 6,388,342 
2,035,339 2,017,276 16,113,171 16,231,428 
*1,697,808 *671,069 *18,965,343  *9,843,086 

1,426,416 


2,000,000 
7,436,021 


457,043 


_ 


Chicago & North Western Ry. 
———August——_——.. ——-Eight months——,, 
1932 1931 1932 1931 
$675,867 $1,136,164 *$796,978 $5,278,849 
292,651 365,793 2,811,692 2,918,631 
968.518 1,501,957 2,014,714 8,197,480 
1,410,329 1,364,462 11,215,798 10,904,836 
*441,721 137,495  *9,201,084  *2,707,356 


2,248,900 
17,117,827 
2,817,122 


4,209,710 


2,975,303 
4,070,418 


New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. 
— August —, ——Eight months 
1932 1931 1932 1931 
$545,201 $1,438,786 $7,346,704 $12,412,150 
530.022 663,582 4,983,908 6,158,681 
1,075,223 2,102,368 12,330,612 18,570,831 
1,553,756 1,530,086 12,405,855 12,299,042 
*478,533 572,282 *75,243 6,271,789 


908,000 
13,800,000 
5,195,925 


26,925,611 


9,500,000 
6,291,075 


25,239,525 


New York Central R. R. 
August——_——.. ———Eight months——, 
1931 1932 1931 
2,973,516 9,921,168 22,463,789 
2,267,879 16,118,026 22,357,104 
5.241.395 26,039,194 44,820,893 
5,078,753 41,493,843 40,374,452 

162,642 *15,454,649 4,446,441 


3,084,700 
38,000,000 
22,821,303 19,764,403 


48,115,069 46,686,544 
Central R. R. 


August————., 
1931 
$423,480 
101,370 
524,850 
489,031 
35,819 


1932 
2,597,629 
1,797,361 
4,394,990 
5,247,971 

*852,981 


6,854,700 
65,900,000 


of New Jersey 

——Eight months——, 
1932 1931 
$1,530,501 $2,952,196 
1,129,973 981,539 
2,660,474 3,933,735 
3,942,034 3,857,639 
*1,281,560 


1932 
$82,020 
360,586 
442,606 
542,209 
*99,603 


Balance sheet items, Aug. 31, 1932: 
Funded debt maturing within 6 months.. 
Loans and bills payable 
Cash 
Investment in stocks, bonds, etc., other 

than those of affiliated companies .. 


*Deficit. Debit item 


i pool Maintains 


Liver 
Position in Shipping 


Passenger Traffic Power, Says 
Commerce Department 


Despite world economic conditions, 
Liverpool has maintained its position as a 
world shipping center, there having been 
no total suspension of services to any 
part of the world, according to a report 
from Vice Consul Phil H. Hubbard, Liver- 
pool. 

During the year ended June 30, 1932, 
5,191 vessels of 15,058,000 gross tons ar- 


rived at Liverpool from foreign ports, and | 


14,712 vessels of 4,022,000 tons in the coast- 
wise and cross-channel trade arrived. As 
compared with the previous year, the 
number of vessels entering Liverpool de- 
clined by 368 totaling 762,500 tons, this be- 
ing largely due to a falling off in the 
coastwise traffic. 

Approximately 15.200.000 tons of cargo 


201,000 
683,329 1,906,871 


13,002 


Figures for 1931 are for Chicago & Alton R. R. 


1,563,214 
5,738,144 


1,139,551 
8,255,694 





were handled at Liverpool during the | 
| year. Pgssenger traffic declined sharply, | 
| however, the trade depression and re-| 
stricted immigration into some foreign 
countries being chiefly responsible. 
Pleasure cruises, inagurated in an effort | 
to minimize losses, have proved so popular | 
that most of the larger steamship com-| 
| panies in Liverpool have now adopted this 
|method of keeping some of their surplus | 
tonnage employed, it was stated. Losses | 
%n volume of traffic at this port caused by | 
the curtailment of services of Liverpool | 
vessels have been partially off-set by other | 
| vessels calling at the port to discharge 
cargo.—(Department of Commerce.) 


‘Two Securities Companies — 
_ Challenged in South Dakota | 


Pierre, S. Dak., Oct. 20. | 

The State Securities Commission has 

| adopted resolutions calling upon Halsey, ' 

| stuart & Co. and S. W. Straus & Com- | 

pany to app.ar before it Nov. 16 to show | 

cause why their licenses as brokers in 
South Daxota should not be canceled. 


U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


—<, (Oct. 18. Made Public Oct. 20, 1932- 


’ Receipts 


Internal revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous 

enue 
Customs receipts 
Miscellaneous receipts 


$579,984.88 


5,982,876.87 
920,000.84 
1,168,165.13 


$8,651,027.72 
77,000.00 
863 ,931,373.16 


$872,659.400.88 


Total ordinary receipts .... 
Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day 


Expenditures 


General expenditures 
Interest on public debt . 
Refunds or receipts 
Panama Canal 

All other 


$4,971,301.11 

ee +»  8,981,558.27 
ee 113,356.68 
150,261.67 

155,890.66 


'$14,060,587.07 
1,367,298.75 


135,899.93 
. 857,367,414.99 


Pe eeeeeeneneres S02) 300, 409,58 


Public debt expenditures ...... 

Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration 

Balance today 


Tota. .eseoe 


Oregon Short Line R. R. 
—— August. ———Eight months——, 
32 1931 1932 

$223,875 $260,776 $556,670 
116,044 120,048 921,714 
339,919 380,824 1,478,384 
310,216 315,619 2,474,886 

65,205 *996,502 


870,65 
42,820,880 


954,402 
42,795,880 


Southern Ry. 
-——August_. ———Eight months——., 
1932 1934 1932 1931 

$157,327 $963,873 $399,511 $5,663,542 
117,946 281,816 1,395,087 2,604,035 
275,273 1,245,689 1,794,598 8,267,577 
1,445,657 1,430,799 11,590,967 11,667,448 
*1,170,384 *185,110 *9,796,369  *2,399,871 
2,537,200 2,357,200 


oo Bcccess 
4,029,235 


2,428,716 4,593,306 
1 Pennsylvania 
August 

1932 
$2,627 697 
3,839,366 
6,467 ,063 
6,873,198 
*406,135 


1,150,000 
33,087,951 
77,966,381 


R. R. 

\ -—— Eight months——, 
1932 1931 
$28,862,966 $32,894,576 
29,897,467 32,024,224 
58,760,433 64,918,800 
54,168,133 52,767,096 
4,592,300 12,151,704 


1931 
$4,760,279 
4,003,028 
8,763,307 
6,595,887 
2,167,420 


1,150,000 
29,763,808 
101,138,766 


‘ Great Northern Ry. 
————_August ———Eight months——, 
1932 1932 1931 
$362,292 *$3,701,169 $5,205,439 
134,518 4,289,099 5,959,608 
496,910 587,921 11,165,047 
1,621,420 13,103,947 13,060,967 
*1,124,510 *12,516,026 "1,895,920 


283,000 
6,500,000 
6,152,055 


8,202,569 


1931 
$1,762,457 
168,899 
1,931,356 
1,619,343 
312,013 


283,000 
6,500,000 
10,658,121 


7,193,807 


Nerthern Pacific Ry. 
August——_——.. ———Eight months ‘ 
1931 1932 1931 
$984,135 *$1.221,306 $2,457,271 

917,183 +,455,076 7,283,574 
1,901,318 u 770 9,740,845 
1,227,789 9,732,850 9 911.560 

673,528 *€,499,030 


1932 
$509,700 
203,259 
712,959 
1,212,669 
*499,710 


9,627,546 
7,621,053 f 465,978 


Norfolk & Western Ry. 

—~ -——HEZight months—— 

1931 1932 1931 
$2,267,424 $9,337,554 $14,698,486 
138,364 1,326,626 1,777,984 
2.405.788 10,664,130 16,476,470 
363,923 2,794,569 3,083,541 
2,041,865 7,869,761 13,392,929 


4 432.006 


6,649,343 
31,750,519 37,088,971 


Chesape: 
August— 


ce & Ohio Ry. 
Fight months—— 
1922, 1921 
$18,340,850 $23,380,350 ° 
1,203,261 1,779,546 
19,544,211 25,159,896 
7,219,445 7,326,676 
12,324,766 17,823,220 


1932 
$3,071,641 
135,323 
3,206,964 
897,829 
2,369,135 


1,797,000 
6,450,000 
4,849,706 


663,927 


32 
3,951,212 
893,669 
3,057,543 


1,797,000 
5.610,214 
841,449 


Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Ry. 
—— Av, 1st- -——Eight months 
1932 1952 1931 
*$155,682 *$3852,662 $271,493 
3,547 85,957 126,281 
*152,135 *766,705 397.774 
129,602 1,041,642 
281,737 *1,808,347 


1931 
*$111.813 
4,133 
*197,680 
130,486 
*238,166 


468,358 
534,322 


1,143,789 
535,819 


Wabash Ry. 

\ -— Eight months——, 
1932 1931 
*$845,374 $1,349,615 
618,881 784,329 
*226,493 2,133,944 
5,329,048 5,075,269 

*5,555,541 *2,941,325 


———Augist— 
1932 1931 
*$220,662 *$110,443 
60,505 45,943 
*140,157 *64.500 
678,636 642.120 
*818,793 *706,620 


1,596,400 1,596,400 
9,750,000 . 8,600,000 
2,141,459 1,766,671 


25,139,569 25,139,509 


Chicago Great Western R. R. 
—————August——_—.. ———-Eight months 
1922 1931 1932 193) 

*$22,941 $23¢ 560 $335,953 $1,741,936 

23.649 22.768 134,380 136,357 
708 257.328 470,333 1,878,293 
163,499 157.215 1,273,705 1,227,531 
*162,791 100,113 *803,372 650,762 


743,703 711,787 
4,356,080 
684,793 


573,193 
1,219,949 


1,168,333 
. Texas & Pacific Ry. 
ugust Eicht months——, 
1932 1932 1931 
325,298 1,934,201 4,090,396 
33,415 295,563 337,833 
358,713 2,229,764 4,428,769 
352,024 2,839,460 2,896,912 
6,689 1,531,857 


1931 
472,571 
38.257 
510,928 
359.585 
151,343 


1,160,202 
98,979 


4,600,266 


Grand Trunk Western R. R. 
August————.. ———Eight months 
1931 1932 1931 
*$204.447 = *$1,519,486 *$769,874 
31,436 266,323 £64,628 
*173.001 *1,253,168 *205,246 
240.786 2,560,306 1,875,698 
*413,797  *3,813,469 *2,080,944 


1932 
*$278,589 
19,998 
*258,591 
321,654 
*580,245 


329,673 
396,643 


1 


412,551 


SHIPPING . . . AVIATION 


Union Pacific 


R. R. 


m——August———, ——Eight months——, 


1932 


8,493,729 
148,254,751 


1931 
$1,611,078 
802,032 
2,413,110 
570,184 
1,542,926 


"8,604,098 
147,307,819 


1932 
$6,948,368 
12,633,162 
19,581,530 

6,935,166 
12,646,364 


1931 


$8,764,937 
14,142,578 
22'907,515 
7,011,356 | 
15,896,165 | 


Reserve Credit 
Outstanding for 
Week Unchanged 


Holdings of Discounted Bills 


eo P At All Reserve Banks in 


Period Showed Decrease 


‘| Of 14 Million Dollars 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe System 


August————,. ——Ei 


1932 
$2,651,032 
160,782 
2,811,814 
1,187,264 
1,624,550 


13,622,761 
23,861,388 


August 


1932 
$594,320 
48,840 
643,160 
217,676 
425,484 


1,008,682 
589,880 


1932 
*$108,716 
46,319 
*62,397 
698,579 
*760,976 


26,500 
4,650,000 
2,345,001 


1,809,362 


1931 
$4,734,209 
188,528 
4,922,737 
1,093,574 
3,829,163 


1938 
$8,662,453 
2,028,710 
10,691,163 
8,839,858 
1,851,305 


Long Island R. R. 


1931 
$926,054 
52,261 
978,315 
228,633 
749,682 


617,530 


Lehigh Valley 
August 


1931 
$238,523 
57,688 
296,211 
646,786 
*350,575 


3,246,825 
1,789,789 


1932 
$3,389,543 
380,260 
3,769,803 
1,730,928 
2,038,875 


R. R. 


1932 
$1,160,166 
624,076 
1,784,242 
5,420,130 
*3,635,888 * 


Mi.-vuri Pacific R. R. Co. 


-——— August 


1932 
$693,925 
187,369 
881,294 
1,775,959 
*894,665 


2,215,400 
19,060,000 
5,100,676 


2,192,710 


1931 
$1,830,020 
458,716 
2,288,736 
1,705,017 
583,719 


2,220,400 
8,900,000 
3,436,149 


1,422,424 


1932 
$4,367,171 
1.839,152 
6,206,323 
14,038,860 
*7,832,537 


ht months——, 


1931 


$20,635,822 | 
2,468,848 
22,504,670 

8,812,607 | 
1,369,063 


—~ -— Eight months—— 


1931 


$5,419,049 


418,086 


5,837,135 


1,829,060 


| Treasury currency, adjusted, offset in part 
\ -— Eight months——, 


1931 


$3,169,025 


492,725 


3,661,750 
5,154,454 


1,492,704 


-—— Eight months—— | 


1931 


$12,108,592 
3,538,664 
15,647,256 
13,791,255 


1,856,001 


Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Ry. 


1932 
*$92,052 
53,287 
*38,675 
363,209 
*402,074 


407 637 
14,811,771 
812,159 


2,089,882 


1931 
$185,722 
70,087 
255,809 
633,756 
*377,947 


10,386,993 
10,000,000 
1,448,634 


2,100,636 


1932 


*$1,973,188 


453,683 
*1,519,505 
3,008,005 
*4,527,510 


August——_——. ——Eight months——, 


1981 

$289,516 
677,547 
967,C63 


3,781,076 
*2'814,013 | 


Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Py. 


1932 
$133,182 
6,276 
139,458 
248,300 
*108,842 


445,800 
409,574 
3,600 


1931 
$148,727 
7,655 
155,882 
250,031 
"94,149 


374,135 
3,600 


1932 
"$456,714 
81,233 
*375,481 
1,983,25 
*2,358,731 . 


r Ausust————__ -——-Eight month:-—— 


1931 
$212,166 
80,564 
292,730 
1,993,596 
1,700,666 


Denver & Rio Grande Western R. R. 


——_—Arigust 


1932 
$251,958 
10,572 
262,510 
471,182 
*208,672 


740,764 
4,000,000 
868,975 


34 


a, 
1931 
$537,155 

15,846 
553,001 
462,451 

99,550 


749,764 
1,500,000 
1,007,493 


1932 
$386,659 
160.298 
546,957 
3,719,421 
*3,172,464 


Missouri-Kansas Texas Lines 


August-———_. 


1932 
$374,833 
49,166 
422,999 
412,466 
11,533 


184,100 
2,060,765 
1,822,216 

Delaware, 
1932 
$187,047 

125,731 

312,778 


713,584 
*400,806 


11,000,000 
2,673,223 


39,773,063 


1931 
$492 808 
26,083 
518.891 
408,320 
110,071 


617,140 


1932 


——Eight monihs—— 


1951 


$2,703,948 


140,880 
2,844,828 
3,703,050 

*858,222 


| 


| The daily average of Federal rescrve 
bank credit outstanding during the week 
ended Oct. 19 as reported to the Federal 
reserve banks and made public Oct. 20, 
by the Federal Reserve Board, was $2,- 
235,000,000, practically the same as the 
preceding week and $43,000,000 below the 
corresponding week in 1931. 

On Oct. 19 total reserve bank credit 
amounted to $2,219,000,000, a decrease of 
$15,000,000 for the week. This decrease 
corresponds with decreases of $30,000,009 in 
money in circulation and $15,000,000 in 
| unexpended capital funds, nonmember ce- 
posits, etc., and increases of $19,000,009 in 
monetary gold stock and $30,000,000 in 


by an increase of $80,000,000 in member 
bank reserve balances. 

Holdings of discounted bills decreased 
$6,000,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank 
of San Francisco, and $14,000,000 at all 
Federal reserve banks. The _ system’s 
holdings of Treasury certificates and b lls 
increased $36,000,000 while holdings of 
United States Treasury notes decrec7ed 
by the same amount. 


(The Board’s siaiement of the rc- 
sources and liabilities of the 12 Federa| 
reserve banks will be found on page 7.) 


Full-crew Law for Trains 


Is Defined in Nebraska 


(Continued from Page 2.] 
section 74-519, and that each employe in 
his particular work has passed the regular 
examination for said work and is iully 
qualificd to perform the same. 

“The Commission’s attention was more 
particulariy called to the colored tra‘n- 
man, performing the duties of brake:an 
jand porter. Careful investigation dis- 
cioses that aithough this man’s race and 
color disqualify him from holding the o- 
sition cof brakeman, he is canable of .*-2: 
Sovming all of tnese duties and has fp: 
the same examinations required oi 
who bears the iitle of brakeman. 

“The Commission is therefore of ‘he 
opinion and so finds that so tar as py lic 
safety is concerned, the trains in ques:ion 
are adequately manned. The Commis: on 
is, however, of the opinion that so fa: as 
a literal interpretation of the statutc: is 
concerned, trains Nos. 109 and 110 are not 
operated ay employes bearing the t !es 
set forth in section 74-519, which m-> ics 
the defendant company liable for crim al 
prosecution under section 74-522, C. S of 
1929. 

“Therefore, in view of the fact that his 
Commission does not have any crim nal 
jurisdiction and in view of the fact i 1at 
in the Commission's opinion safety. cor 
and service to the public are adequa iy 


'cared for by the crew as. we find ii to 


——Eight months——, 


1931 


$1,559,076 $2,040,063 


399,734 
1,958,810 
3,274,080 

*1,315,270 


411,101 


2,451,164 


3,275,032 


Lackawanna & Western R. R. 
August 


1931 

$460,252 
124,828 
585,080 
670,660 
*85.580 


3,063,940 
39,444,569 


193 


-Eight months——, 


1931 


$2,223,616 $4,929,236 


1,200,829 
3,424,445 
5,605,507 
*2,180,862 


1,220,087 


6,149,323 


5,253,834 
895,489 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois Ry. 
———— August 


1932 
*$105,324 
11.362 
*93,962 
194,477 
*288,439 
147,400 
6,561,595 
740.962 


3,881 


1931 
*$50,276 
15,329 
*34,947 
186,061 
*221,008 


238,400 
2,840,000 
716,379 


324,312 


*$1,209,510 


Eight mon 
193 
*$ 


133,816 
*1,075,694 
1,526,575 
*2,602,269 


ths———, 


1931 
1,095,369 
204,070 
*891,299 
1,502,570 


* 2,393,869 | 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. 
August _ 


1932 
$935,378 
111,499 
1,046,877 
787,352 
259,525 


4,783,493 
4,301,431 


1931 
$2,623,843 
116,143 
2,739,986 
797,115 
1,942,871 


11,363,384 
4,949,774 


Eight mon 
1932 

$5,372,449 

929,677 


ths——, 


1931 


$14,536,379 


1,464,374 


6,293,126 16,000,753 


6,293 264 


6,323,778 


9,676,975 





Operating Income of Tel | 
Showed Decrease in First Eight Months 


ephone Concerns 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


Compilations. subject to revision, from reports of revenues and expenses of 103 tz 
companies, each having annual operating revenues in excess of $250,000, for 
issued by the Commission follow: 


ended with August, 1932 and 1921, 


Revenues: 
Subscribers’ station revenues 
Public pay station revenues ...... 
Miscellaneous exchange service revenues 
Message tolls 
Miscellaneous toll line revenues 
Sundry miscellaneous revenues 
Licensee revenue—Cr. 
| Licensee revenue—Dr. 


Telephone operating revenues 
Expenses: 
Depreciation of plant and equipment 
All other maintenance 
Traffic expenses 
Commercial expenses 
General and miscellaneous expenses 
Telephone operating expenses 
Net telephone opercting reverues..... nee 
Other operating revenues .. 
Other operating expenses 
Uncollectible operating revenues 
| Operating income before deducting taxes... 
Taxes assignable to operations 
Operating income 


Ratio of expenses to revenues, per cent 


*Decrease 


Note.—-Complete daia for the United Tr 2-1 


Prthe Cia 27. [ct a ~s-€ .3F incision. 


1932 
$452,498,835 
5,417,862 
7,278,856 
164,320,072 
29,437,835 
20,873,860 
$,255,513 
9.029.430 


$703,053,403 


$130,740,546 
115,361,554 
121,300,282 
67,941,973 
44,942 243 


$480,286,598 
$222,786,805 


$647,857 
444,270 
8,585,881 


1931 
$479,278,202 
31,516,456 
7,530,027 
204,749,497 
32,205,896 
22,337,750 
10,011,081 
9,735,668 


$777,893,241 


$134,543,169 
124,306,921 
143,222,657 
71,726,192 
47,141,769 


$520,940,708 
$256,952,500 


$819,682 
502,165 
6,144,995 


eight 


lephone 
months 


Inc. or dec. 


Amount 
"$26,779,367 
*3.098,594 
*251,171 
*40,429,.425 
*2,768,061 
*1.463,890 
*755,568 
*706,238 


*$74,839,838 


*$3,802,623 
*8,945,367 
*21,922,375 
*3,784,219 
*2,199,526 


*$40,654,110 
*$34,185,725 
*$171,831 


*57,893 
2,440,888 


Pct. 

. *5.6 
*9.8 
*3.3 
*19.7 
*3.6 
*6.6 
*7.5 
*7.3 


*9.6 


*2.8 
°7.2 
*15.3 
*5.3 
%4.7 


*78 


"13.3 





$214,384,511 


$251,125,065 


*$36,740,554 





$63,484 660 
$150,899,851 
68.31 


$65,531,073 
$185,593,992 
66.97 


ne Companies, Inc., and 


*$2,046,413 
*$34,694,141 
1.34 


Illinois Calle 


y Te.s- 


be constituted, the Commission finds that 
the proper prosecuting authorities should 
be advised as to the facts determined by 
the Commission so that prosecution ay 
result if, in the opinion of said prosscut- 
ing authorities, a misdemeanor has '?7en 
committed.” 


Tentative Accord Reached 
On Mexico Border Claims 


ed 
ico 
ac- 
at 


A tentative agreement has been wor 
out between the United States and Me 
regarding the boundary at El Paso. 
cording to information obtained oraliy 
the Department of State, Oct. 20. 


The agreement has not been signca or 
agreed upon definitely, but negotiat ons 
}are progressing smcothly, it was s‘° od. 
The matter is in the hands of the Boun- 
dary Commission, United States and *">x- 
| ico, which has been holding sessions con- 
tinually recently. They have been mec.ng 
at El Paso and Mexico City, it was siaied. 


Railway Rate Rulings 
Are Announced by I. C. ©. 


The Interstate Commerce Commis ion 
on Oct. 20 made public decisions in rate 
cases which are summarized ag follo vs: 


Hogs: No. 24871.—A. Fink & Sons v. Cl: e- 
land, Cincinnati. Chicago & St. Louis R«'l- 
way. Carload rate charged on hogs. in 
double-deck cars, from Peoria, Ill., to N-w- 
ark, N. J., found inapplicable. Reparat'on 
awarded. 

Paper bags: No. 19517.—Continental Pe :er 
& Bag Mills Corporation v. Atlantic City 
Railroad Co. Upon further hearing, amo-:nt 
of reparation due on shipments of pe er 
bags. in straight carloads and in mi ed 
carloads with wrapping paper, from Rum- 
ford, Me., to Newark, N. J., and Philadelp»ia 
and Harrisburg, Pa., determined. Former 
reports 153 I. C. C. 444 and 163 I. C, C. 595. 

Schedule Suspended 

By an order entered Oct. 20 in I. and S. 
Docket No. 3820, the Commission suspended 
from Oct. 20, 1932, until May 20, 1933, the 
operation of certain schedules proposing to 
increase the carload rating$ on certain ve.e- 
tables, fresh or green, in the western classi- 
fication. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


As of Oct. 20 


New York, Oct. 20.—The Federal Rese ve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the followings: 


Austria (schilling) 13.$°37 
Belgium (belga) 13.9088 
Bulgaria (lev) ...-0t--seeeceeere eeee ‘7200 
Czechoslovakia (crown) 2.°394 
Denmark (krone) 17.5°38 
England (pound) 

Finland (markka) 

France (franc) 

Germany (reichsmark) 

Greece (drachma) ° 

Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) 

Netherlands (guilder) 

Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) 

Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (Krona) 

Switzerland (franc) 

Yugoslavie (dinar) 

Hong Kong (dollar) 

China (Shanghai tae!) 

China «(Mexican dollar) 

China (Yuan dollar) 

India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) .... 
Singapore (dollar) 

Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) ......+0. vonececes ceed . 
Mexico (peso) 

Argentine (peso, 

Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 

TW 


Seer een eeeeeeeene 










































































































































_Teceivers), 1; total, 4 
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Review of Third Quarter Activities 


Of the Reconstruction Corporation 





Tabulations of the R. F. C. Cover Loans Made'| 


‘ 


Under the Provisions of Two Laws 


Approved This Year 





=v tabulations detailing the activities. of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, under both the Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act of 1932 
and the Emergency Relief and Construction Act of 1932, during the third quarter 
of the current year, were attached by the Corporation to its quarterly report to 
Congress for the three mohths ended Sept. 30. 

The tables cover aggregate loans to each class of borrower for the third quarter, 
and for the entire period Feb. 2 to Sept. 30, inclusive; the number of new borrowers 
by States and classes, with loans authorized; statement of cash receipts and ex- 
penditures of the Corporation for the third quarter and for the entire period ‘of the 


Corporation's activities; condition of the Corporation at close of business Sept. 30. | 


The tabulatins follow in full text: 


Aggregate loans to each class of borrower during the third quarter July 1 to Sept. 30, 1932, | 


inclusive: 


Under Section 5 of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corpora- 
tion Act: 
Banks and trust companies. . {$215,083,391.77 


Authorized 








~ 


*Advanced *+Repaid *Outstanding 


$209,203,843.44 $94,343,168.57 $114,860,674.87 








Building and loan associations 35,153,815.03 38,193 ,904.93 4,005,714.06 34,188,190.87 
Insurance companies......... 11,727,700.00 13,422,680.27 1,539,175.66 11,883,504.61 
Mortgage loan companies.... 10,246,000.00 13,917,131.51 4,239,247.93 9,677,883.58 
ROOTS MENON wo vcccccccccccve 5,625.00 2,110.00 3,515.00 
Federal land banks..... . ' BUGRDO00CR ok iscscgunsss 11,450,000.00 
Joint stock land banks ,000. 431,592.54 7,940.32 423,652.22 | 
eee credit corpora- 1,740,934.51 1,473,847.83 73,387.88 1,400,459.95 
BE ase ssanecsicentescees 
Livestock credit corporations 5,371,396.30 4,795,317.71 1,121,661.08 3,673,656.63 
Railroads (including receivers) 50,484,209.00 82,398,032.50 3,214,884.31 79,183,148.19 
DNL Sade pakeantigdwesshhacne $359,588,446.61  $375,291,975.73 $108,547,289.81 $266,744,685.92 
Under the Emergency Relief 
and Construction Act of 
1932: 
Self-liquidating projects un- 
der ction 201la, Title II.. $53,105,000.00 = 
Bona fide institutions under 
Section 201d, Title II...... 51,500,000.00 eececes 
Amounts made available for 
relief and work relief under 
Section 1, Title I.......... 35,455,171.22 $14,150,583.75 a... wen ee $14,159,583.75 
FARO as cccccincovenscescccecoss $140,060,171.22 SIG TIRSCRTE. ha decscescnce $14,159,583.75 
Grand total ...........e000. $$499,648,617.83 $389,451,559.48 $108,547,289.81 “ $280,904,269.67 





*These amounts apply to loans authorized prior to July 1, 1932, as well as to loans author- 


ized during the third quarter. 


+These figures include repayments unallocated at the beginning of the quarter which were 
allocated during the quarter, but do not include repayments unallocated, pending advices, 


at the close of the quarter. 
tLoans to banks and trust companies include 
dation of closed banks. 


$16,780,159.00 to aid in reorganization or liqui- 


§Canceliations or withdrawals Oe a tee third quarter on loans authorized from Feb. 2 to 


Sept. 30, 1932, inclusive, aggregated 


mortgage loan companies, 
$13,840.81; livestock credit corporations, 
Loans or 


companies prior to July 1, 1932, were rescinded during the third quarter. 


4,387,157.61, 
$29,692,922.09; building and loan associations, $1,.963,608.03; 
$826,786.24; credit unions, $31,648; agricultural credit corporations, | 
164,677. 
parts of loans aggregating $4,376,415.18, which were authorized to banks and trust | 


Banks and trust companies, 
insurance companies, $1,503,674.48; 


as follows: 


96; and railroads (including receivers), $90,000. 


Such rescissions 


have not been deducted from authorizations shown above for the third quarter, inasmuch as 
they applied to loans authorized during the preceding quarters. 


Aggregate loans to each class of borrower, Feb. 2 to Sept. 30, 1932, inclusive: 


*Authorized 
Under Section 5 of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corpora- 
tion Act: 





Banks and trust companies.. 1$853,496,289.66 
Building and loan associations 87,638,738 .43 
Insurance companies......... 75,193,200.00 
Mortgage loan companies.... 83,846,000.00 
Credit unions.........-..ss005 405,000.00 
Federal land banks..... eee 29,000,000.00 
Joint stock land ae 2,051,000.00 
icultural credit corpora- 
ee - pecdssenhecgases Ae “ae 2,063,374.63 
Livestock credit corporations 11,965,982.30 
Railroads (including receivers) 264,366,933 .00 
BNE cc ccccccscrevbscescsacnde $1,410,026,518.02 
Under the Emergency Relief 
and Construction Act of 
Belt ite idati jects un 
-liquidating projects - 
der ction 20la, Title if $53,105,000.00 
Bona fide institutions under 
Section 201d, Title II...... 51,500,000.00 


Amounts made available for 
relief and work relief under 


Section .1, Title I......-++- 35,455,171.22 


evesccecoccccone ceseeeess $140,060,171.22 
Grand total .........+..+++- $61,550,086,689.24 





” tion had outstanding on Sept. 30, 1932, 
in he Sore Mgures) upon the performance of specified conditions, 


trust companies, $600,000 


7Exclusive of repayments unallocated, pending 
+Loans to banks and trust companies include 


which were subsequently canceled or withdrawn, aggregating 
oo and trust companies, $37,955,003.09; building and loan asso- 
insurance companies, $2,503,674.48; mortgage loan companies, $1,204,- | 
$31,648; agricultural credit corporations, $13,840.81; livestock credit cor- | (including receivers), 29; total, 3,109. 


dation of closed banks. 

§Includes loans auth 
$44,609,161.60, as follows: 
ciations, $2,013,608.03; 
286.24; credit unions, 


porations, $697,100.95; railroads (including receivers), 





*Number of new borrowers, by States and | 
classes, during the third quarter, July 1 to 
Sept. 30, 1932, inclusive: 

nder section 5, Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation Act: 

Alabama: +Banks and trust companies, 18; 
building and loan associations, 1; insurance 
companies, 2; mortgage loan companies, a: 
total, 23. 

Arizona: {Banks and trust companies, 4; to- 
tal, 4. 

Arkansas: {Banks and trust companies, 20; 
building and loan associations, 5; Trailroads | 
(including receivers), 1; total, 26. | 

California: +Banks and trust companies, 22; | 
building and loan associations, 10; Federal 
land banks, 1; total, 33. 

Colorado: +Banks and trust companies, 19; | 
insurance companies, 1; joint stock land 
banks, 1; agricultural credit corporations, 33 
livestock credit corporations, 2; total, 24. | 

Connecticut: +Banks and trust companies, 
8; building and loan associations, 5; mort- 
gage loan companies, 1; total, 14. 

istrict of Columbia; 7Banks and trust com- 
panies, 13; total, 13. 

Florida: +Banks and trust comparties, 17; 
total, 17. 

Georgia: +Banks and trust companies, 13; | 
joint stock land banks, 1; {railroads (includ- 
ing receivers), 1; total, 15. 

Idaho: +Banks and trust companies, 12; to- 


tal, 12. 2 
Illinois: +Banks and trust companies, 87; 
building and loan associations, 28; insurance | 


companies, 4; mortgage loan companies, 3; | 
frallroads (including receivers), 4; total, 126. | 

Indiana: +Banks and trust companies, 38; | 
building and loan associations, 8; insurance | 
companies, 3; total, 49. 4 

Iowa: {Banks and trust companies, 136; 
building and loan associations, 7; total, 143. 

Kansas: +Banks and trust companies, 18; | 
Federal land banks, 1; total, 19. . 

Kentucky: +Banks and trust companies, 38; 
building and loan associations, 5; Federal 10n | 
banks, 1; total, 44. P ey 

Louisiana: +Banks and trust companies, 25; | 
building and loan associations, 9; insurance 
companies, 2; mortgage loan companies, 2) 
agricultural credit corporations, 1; total, 39. | 

Maine: +Banks and trust companies, 4; to- 
tal, 4. 

Maryland: +Banks and trust companies, 12; | 
building and loan associations, 2; mortgage | 
loan companies, 2; Federal land banks, 1; to- 
tal, 17. 

fassachusetts: }Banks and trust companies, 
2; Federal land banks, 1; trailroads (including 


+ 
Michigan: +Banks and trust companies, 68; 
butiding and loan associations, 2; insurance 
companies, 2; jrailroads (including receivers), 
1; total, 73. | 
Minnesota: +Banks and trust companies, 59; 
insurance companies, 1; total, 60. 

Mississippi: +Banks and trust companies, 
33; insurance companies, 1; ‘railroads 
cluding receivers), 1; total, 35. 

Missouri: +Banks and trust companies, 39; 
building and loan associations, 1; mortgage 
loan companies, 1; Federal land banks, 1; 
trailroads (including receivers), 2; total, 44. | 

Montana: +Banks and trust companies, 9; 
building and loan associations, 2; livestock 
credit corporations, 1; total, 12. 

Nebraska: +Banks and trust companies, 26; 
insurance companies, 1; Federal land banks, 
1; joint stock land banks, 2; total, 30. s 

Nevada: j+Banks and trust companies, 3;7 
total, 3. 

New Hampshire: +Banks and trust compa- 
nies, 1; total, 1. 

New Jersey: Banks and trust 
25; building and loan associations, 
ance companies, 1; mortgage loan 
1; total, 146. 

New Mexico: +Banks and trust companies, 
1; livestock credit corporations, 1; total, 8. 

New York: ;Banks and trust companies, 35; 
building and loan associations, 7; mortgage 
loan companies, 1; trailroads (including re- 
ceivers), 1; total, 44. 

North Carolina: {Banks and trust companies, 
12; building and loan associations, 12; total, 
24 


(in- | 


companier, 
119; insur- 
companies, 


North Dakota: Banks and trust companies, 
16; building and loan associations, 2; total, 
18 


Ohio: +Banks and trust companies, 57; 
building and loan associations, 24; insurance 
companies, 1; total, 82. 


| North Dakota, 


}ton, West Virginia, 
tal, 32. 





Oklahoma: +Banks and trust companies, 16; 
insurance companies, 1; mortgage loan com- 
panies, 1; total, 18. 

Oregon: +Banks and trust companies, 13; 
agricultural credit corporations, 1; livestock 
credit corporations, 1; total, 15. 

Pennsylvania: +Banks and trust companies, 
118; building and loan jations, 7; insur- 
ance companies, 3; total, 128. 


Advanced +Repaid Outstanding 


$706,591,780.09 $162,717,112.02  $543,874,668.07 


80,310,984.19 4,858,704.69 75,452,279.50 
59,433,319.10 2,062,412.11 57,370,906.99 
80,485,998.76 4,644,004.94 75,841 903.82 
373,352.00 5,503.00 367,849.00 
11,450,000.00 sw. ww wes ss 11,450,000.00 
1,295,809.12 31,960.88 1,263,848.24 
1,760,213.70 74,642.78 1,685.570.92 
10,688 ,952.72 1,259,494.68 9,429,458.04 
228,051 ,573.00 9,381,564.05 218,670,008.95 





$1,180,441,982.68 $185,035,489.15  $995,406,493.53 


eereeeeeeeee ee eeendeeees 


$14,159,583.75 
° $14,159,583.75 
$185,035,489.15 $1,009,566,077.28 


reements to make loans (not included 
as follows: Banks and 


$14,159,583.75 cece eeeneees 
$14,159,583.75 
$1,194,601 ,566.43 











advices, as of Sept. 30, 1932. 
$44,178,509 to aid in reorganization or liqui- 


$90,000. 


South Carolina: 
nies, 5; building and loan associations, 
frailroads (including receivers), 1; total, 8. 

South Dakota: +Banks and trust companies, 
20; building and loan associations, 1; total, 21. 

Tennessee: {Banks and trust companies, 22; 
building and loan associations, 3; insurance 
companies, 1; mortgage loan companies, 1; 
trailroads (including receivers), 1; total, 28 

Texas: +Banks and trust companies, 48; 
building and loan associations, 5; insurance 
companies, 1; mortgage loan companies, 4; 
Federal land banks, 1; livestock credit corpo- 
rations, 1; trailroads (including receivers), 1; 
total, 61. 

Utah: ‘Banks and trust companies, 11; 
mortgage loan companies, 1; total, 12. 





Vermont: ;Banks and trust companies, 4; 
total, 4. ‘ 
Virginia: *Banks and trust companies, 11; 


building and loan associations, 2; total, 13. 
Washington: +Banks and trust companies, 
15; building and loan associations, 1; Fed- 
eral land banks, 1; total, 17. 
West Virginia: +Banks and trust companies, 
27; building and loan associations, 4; total, 31. 
Wisconsin: +Banks and trust companies, 


| §168; building and loan associations, 43; totai, | 


211. 
Wyoming: Building and loan associations, 1; 
livestock credit corporations, 1; total, 2. 
§Grand total: ;Banks and trust companies, 
$1,374; building and loan associations, 318; 
insurance companies, 25; mortgage loan com- 
panies, 20; Federal land banks, 9; joint stock 


cultural credit corporations, 6; livestock credit 
corporations, 12; total, 39. 

Illinois: *Banks and trust companies, 145; 
building and loan associations, 29; insurance 
companies, 6; mortgage loan companies, 3; 
jrailroads (including receivers), 5; total, 188. 

Indiana: *Banks and trust companies, 65; 
building and loan associations, 8; insurance 
companies, 4; total, 77. 

Iowa: *Banks and trust companies, 216; 
building and loan associations, 7; insurance 
companies, 2; total, 225, 

Kansas: *Banks and trust companies, 34; 
Federal land banks, 1; total, 35. 

Kentucky: *Banks and trust. companies, 73; 
building and loan associations, 5; Federal 
land banks, 1; total, 79. 

Louisiana: *Banks and trust companies, 69; 
building and loan associations, 11; insurance 
companies, 2; mortgage loan companies, 2; 
agricultural credit corporations, 1; total, 85. 

Maine: *Banks and trust companies, 
total, 15. 

Maryland: *Banks and trust companies, 18; 





+Banks and trust compa. | 
, | 


companies, 1; mortgage loan companies, 
| Federal land banks, 1; total, 25. 


| 75 mortgage loan companies, 1; Federal land 
| banks, 1; jrailroads (including receivers), 1; 
| total, 10. 

| Michigan: *Banks and trust companies, 114; 
| building and loan associations, 2; insurance 


;companies, 2; jrailroads (including receivers), | 


}1; total, 119. 
Minnesota: 
}110; insurance companies, 1; +railroads (in- 
| cluding receivers), 1; total, 112. 
insurance companies, 1; 
receivers), 1; total, 51. 
Missouri: *Banks and trust companies, 71; 
| building and loan associations, 1; insurance 
;}companies, 1; mortgage loan companies, 1; 
| Federal land banks, 1; jfrailroads (including 
| Tegetvers?, 3; total, 78. 
| Montana: *Banks and trust companies, 23; 
| building and loan ,associations, 2; 
| credit corporations, 12; total, 37. 
Nebraska: *Banks and trust companies, 76; 
| insurance companies, 2; Federal land banks, 
|} 1;_ joint stock land banks, 2; total, 81. 
| Nevada: *Banks and trust gompanies, 
total, 12. 


yrailroads (including 


12; 


New Hampchire: *Banks and trust compa- | 


nies, 1; total, 1. 

| New Jersey: *Banks and trust companies, 
50; building and loan asscciations, 122; insur- 
ance companies, 1; mortgage loan companies, 


1; total, 174. 
| ++ + 


11; 

New York: *Banks end trust companies, 53; 
| building and loan associations, 7; 
loan companies, 1; jrailroads 


| ceivers), 2; total, 63 
North Carolina: *Banks and trust compa- 
| nies, aa building and loan associations, 15; 


ees 


North Dakota: *Banks and trust companies, | 


| 335 building and loan associations, 2; total, 


Ohio: *Banks and trust companies, 
| building and loan associations, 46; insurance 
; companies, 1; jrailroads (including receivers), 
|3; total, 124. 
| Oklahoma: *Banks and trust companies, 33 
| igsurance companies, 1;-mortgage 
| panies, 1; total, 35. 
| Oregon: *Banks and trust companies, 
agricultural credit corporations, 5; 
es oR One: 4; total, 48. 

ennsylvania: *Banks and trust companies, 
207; building and loan associations, 6. in 
ance companies, 3; mortgage loan companies, 
ie frailroads (including receivers), 1; total, 


oan com- 
39; 
livestock 


Rhode Island: *Banks and trust companies, | 


1; total, 1. 
South Carolina: *Banks and trust compa- 
| nies, 16; building and loan associations, 3; 

joint stock land ae 

ing receivers), 1; total, is 
South Dakota: *Banks and trust companies, 
43; building and loan associations, 1; total, 44. 
Tennessee: *Banks and trust companies, 68; 
building and loan associations, 3; insurance 
companies, 1; mortgage loan companies, 1; 
frailroads (including receivers), 1; total, 74. 
Texas: *Banks and trust companies, 
building and loan associations, 6; 
companies, 2; mortgage 
Federal land banks, 1; 


frailroads (includ- 


83; 


livestock credit corpo- 


rations, 1; tratlroads (including receivers), 1; 
total, 98. 
Utah: *Banks and trust companies, 19; 


oe loan companies, 1; livestock credit 

corporations, 18; total, 38. 

| Vermont: 

| total, 8. 

|. Virginia: *Banks and trust companies, 27; 

| building and loan associations, 3; total, 30 

| Washington: *Banks and trust companies, 

46; building and loan associations, 1; Federal 

| land banks, 1; agricultural credit corporations, 

55; total, 103. 

| West Virginia: *Banks 

| 53; building and loan associations, 4; total, 57. 
Wisconsin: *Banks and trust companies, 

yan; building and loan associations, 47; total, 


|. Wyoming: *Banks and trust companies, 6; 


building and loan associations, 1; livestock 
credit corporations, 20; total, 27 
Grand total: *Banks and trust companies, | 


2,499; building and loan associations, 363; 
insurance companies, 35; mortgage loan com- 
panies, 24; Federal land banks, 9; joint stock 
land banks, 6; agricultural credit corporations, 


70; livestock credit corporations, 74; trailroads | 


+ + + 

Under the Emergency Relief and Construc- 
|}tion Act of 1932: 
Self-liquidating projects, Section 201a, Title 
| II: California, Louisiana, South Dakota. 

Bona fide institutions, Section 201d, Title 
II: California, Louisiana (2). 
| Amounts made available for relief and work 
|relief, Section 1, Title I: Alabama, Arizona, 
| Arkansas, Colorado (2), Florida, Georgia (2), 
Idaho, Illinois (3), Kentucky, Louisiana (2), 
Michigan (2), Missouri (3), Montana, Nevada, 
| New Mexico, North Dakota, Ohio (4), Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Utah, Virginia, 


Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, Hawaii. | 


| Total, 37 

| Total, Emergency Relief and Construction 
| Act of 1932: Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Cali- 
| fornia (2), Colorado (2), Florida, Georgia (2), 
| Idaho, Illinois (3), Kentucky, Louisiana (5), 

Michigan (2), Missouri (3), Montana, Nevada 

| New Mexico, North Dakota, Ohio (4), Oregon, 
| Pennsylvania, South Dakota (2), 


| Hawaii. Total, 43. 

+ Includes 132 loans to aid in the reorgani- 
| zation or liquidation of closed banks. 
yvAccording to location of main offices 

| During the third quarter, one loan au- 
| thorized to a bank in Wisconsin prior to July 
}1, 1932, was completely rescinded. This re- 
{scission has not been deducted from the 


|number of loans authorized during the third | 


| quarter, inasmuch as the loan was authorized 
in a preceding quarter. 


land banks, 4; agricultural credit corporations, | 


3; livestock credit corporations, 7; {railroads 
(including receivers), 15; total, 1,775. 


+ + + 


Under the Emergency Relief and Construc- 
tion Act of 1932: 

Self-liquidating projects, Section 20la, Title 
II: California, Louisiana. 

Bona fide institutions, Section 201d, Title 
II: California, Louisiana (2). 

Amounts made available for relief and work 
Telief: Section 1, Title I: Alabama, Arizona, 
Arkansas, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, 
Illinois, Kentucky, Louisiana, Michigan, Mis- 
sourl, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South 
Dakota, Utah, Virginia. Washington, West 
Virginia, Wisconsin, Hawaii. Total, 26. 

Total, Emergency Relief and Construction 
Act of 1932: Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia (2), Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, 
Illinois, Kentucky, Louisiana (4), Michigan, 
Missouri, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
(2), Utah, Virginia, Washing- 
Wisconsin, Hawali. To- 


South Dakota 





*The number of borrowers in each instance 
represents the number of institutions to 
which loans have been authorized. 

tIncludes loans to aid in the reorganization 


|} Or liquidation of 127 closed banks. 


tAccording to location of main offices. 


§During the third quarter, one loan author-| 
| ized to a bank in Wisconsin prior to July 1, 


1932, was completely rescinded. This rescission 
has not been deducted from the number of 
loans authorized during the third quarter, 
inasmuch as the loan was authorized in a 
preceding quarter. 


Number of loans authorized, by States and 
classes, during the third quarter, July 1 to 
—. 30, 1932, inclusive: 

nder section 5, Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation Act: 

Alabama: *Banks and trust companies, 52; 
building and loan associations, 1; insurance 
companies, 3; mortgage loan companies, 3; 
jrailroads (including receivérs), 1; total, 60. 

Arizona: *Banks and trust companies, 11; 
total, 11. 

Arkansas: *Banks and trust companies, 40; 
building and loan associations, 11; {railroads 
(including receivers), 1; total, 52. 

California: *Banks and trust companies, 68; 
building and loan associations, 12; Federal 
land banks, 1; total, 81. 


Colorado: *Banks and trust companies, 24; | 


insurance companies, 1; joint stock land 
banks, 1; agricultural credit corporations, 3; 
livestock credit corporations, 3; frailroads (in- 
cluding receivers), 2; total, 34. 

Connecticut: *Banks and trust companies, 
18; building and loan associations, 5; mort- 
gage loan companies, 1; total, 24. 

District of Columbia: *Banks and trust 
companies. 19; jrailroads (including receivers), 
1; total, 20. 


Florida: *Banks and trust companies, 20; | 
total, 20. 
Georgia: *Banks and trust companies, 27; 


joint stock land banks, 1; jrailroads (includ- 
ing receivers), 3; total, 21. 


*Number of borrowers, by States and classes, 
Feb. 2 to Sept. 30 1932, inclusive: 
| Under Section 5, Reconstruction Finance 
|Corporation Act: 
; Alabama: +Banks and trust companies, 100; 
{building and loan asociations, 2; insurance 
;}companies, 3; mortgage loan companies, 7; 
| trailroads (including receivers), 3; total, 115. 
| Savane: +Banks and trust companies, 13; to- 
tal, le 

Arkansas: 7Banks and trust companies, 109; 
building and loan associations, 28; insurance 
|companies, 2; joint stock land banks, 1; ag- 
ricultural credit corporations, 1; {railroads 
(including receivers), 2; total, 143. 

California: {Banks and trust companies, 121; 
building and loan associations, 26; mortgage 
loan companies, 4; Federal land banks, 1; 
joint stock land banks, 1; {railroads (includ- 
ing receivers), 1; total, 154. 


Colorado: *Banks and trust companies, 43; 


building and loan associations, 1; insurance 
|company, 1; joint stock land banks, 


| cultural credit corporations, 1; livestock credit 


| corporations, 2; {railroads (including receiv- 
(ers), 1; total, 50 
| Connecticut: ;Banks and trust companies, 


| 27; building and loan associations, 6; mort- 

;} gage loan companies, 1; total, 34. 

| laware: *Banks and trust companies, 1; 

| total, 1. . 
District of Columbia: *Banks and trust 

companies, 16; trailroads (including receivers), 

2; total, 18 


Florida: +Banks and trust companies, 42; 
mortgage loan companies, 2; total, 44. 

Georgia: +Banks and trust companies, 89; 
building and loan associations, 1; {railroads 
(including receivers), 2; total, 93. 

Idaho: +Banks and trust companies, 37; 
agricultural credit corporations, 1; livestock 
credit corporations, 2; total, 40. 
|. Illinois: +Banks and trust companies, 361; 
| building and loan associations, 50; insurance 
|} companies, 11; martgage loan companies, 3; 


| frailroads (including receivers), 8; total, 433. 
| Indiana: 7Banks and trust companies, 162; 
| building and loan associations, 11; insurance 
| companies, 6; total, 179. 

| Iowa: +Banks and trust companies, 400; 
| building and loan associations, 12; insurance 
| companies, 10; total, 422. 

Kansas: *Banks and trust companies, 87; 
{insurance companies, 3; Federal land banks, 
|1; total, 91. 
| + ££ + 
loan associations, 5; 
Federal 


insurance 


| building and 
| land banks, 1; total, 


companies, 1; 
133. 
Louisiana: {Banks and trust companies, 96; 
building and loan associations, 21; insurance 
| companies, 2; mortgage 
agricultural credit corporations, 1; total, 124. 

Maine: +Banks and trust companies, 16; 
| frailroads (including receivers), 1; total, 17. 

Maryland: +Banks and trust companies, 32; 


building and loan associations, 5; insurance 
companies, 2; mortgage loan companies, 4; 
Federal land banks, 1; trailroads (including 
| receivers), 2; total, 46. 


Massachusetts: +Banks and loan companies, 
| 38; mortgage loan companies, 2; credit unions, 
|1; Federal land banks, 1; {railroads (includ- 
e receivers), 1; total, 43. 

ichigan: +Banks and trust companies, 276; 


am hs joint stock land banks, 2; total, 110. 
building and loan associations, 2; insurance | 
3; 
| 
Massachusetts: *Banks and trust companies, | 


*Banks and trust companies, | 


Missississi: *Banks and trust companies, 49; | 


livestock | 





1;_ total, 295. 

Minnesota: {Banks and trust companies, 
194; building and loan associations, 2; insur- 
ance companies, 1; mortgage loan companies, 
1; trailroads (including receivers), 1; total, 199. 

Mississippi: +Banks and trust companies, 
95; building and loan associations, 2; insur- 
ance companies, 1; irailroads (including re- 
ceivers), 2; total, 100. 

Missouri: {Banks and trust companies, 185; 
building and loan associations, 1; insurance 
companies, 3; mortgage loan companies, 3; | 
Federal land-banks, 1; livestock credit cor- | 
porations, 1; jrailroads (including receivers), 
5;_ total, 199. 

Montana: +Banks and trust companies, 45; 
building and loan assotiations, 2; livestock 
credit corporations, 3; total, 50. | 

Nebraska: }Banks and trust companies, 105; 
insurance companies, 2; Federal land barks, | 


— {?Banks and trust companies, 8; to- 

New Hampshire: {Banks and trust com- 
panies, 9; total, 9. 

New Jersey: +Banks and trust companies, 
121; building and loan associations, 169; in- 
surance companies, 5; mortgage loan com- 
panies, 8; total, 303. 

New Mexico: 7;Banks and trust companies, 
12; livestock credit corporations, 1; total, 13. | 

New York: *Banks and trust companies, | 
127; building and loan associations, 18; in- 
|Surance companies, 6; mortgage loan com- | 
panies, 9; credit unions, 1; trailroads (includ. | 
ing receivers), 8; total, 169. 

+ + + 

North Carolina: ;Banks and trust com- 
anies, 94; building and loan associations, 64; | 
nsurance companies, 4; joint stock land 
banks, 1; {railroads (including receivers), 1; 
total, 165. 

North Dakota: {Banks and trust companies, | 
| 78; building and loan associations, 2; insur- | 
ance companies, 1; mortgage loan companies, 
1; agricultural credit corporations, 1; total, 83. 

Ohio:.7Banks and trust companies, 160; 
building and loan associations, 153; insurance 
companies, 2; mortgage loan companies, 1; 








New Mexico: *Banks and trust companies, | 
livestock credit corporations, 4; total, 15. | 


mortgage | 
(including re-' 


74; | 


insur- | 


*| loan companies, 1; 


insurance | 
loan companies, 4; | 


*Banks and trust companies, 9; | 


and trust companies, | 


Utah, Vir-/| 
}ginia, Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, | 


; agri-| 


Kentucky: 7Banks anf trust companies, 126; 


loan companies, 4; | 


jrailroads (including receivers), 2; total, 318. 
| Oklahoma: *Banks and trust companies, 78; 
|}insurance companies, 2; mortgage loan com- 
panies, 2; railroads (including receivers), 


1; total, 83. 

Oregon: *Banks and trust companies, 67; 
loan companies, 1; agricultural credit corpora- 
j tions, 1; livestock credit corporations, 1; to- 
| tal, 70. 
| Pennsylvania: +Banks and trust companies, 
| 314; building and loan associations, 7; insur- 
}ance companies, 3; mortgage loan companies, | 
2; {railroads (including receivers), 2; 
328. 

Rhode Island: }Banks and trust companies, 
1; credit unions, 1; total, 2. | 

South Carolina: +Banks. and trust com-| 
panies, 36; building and loan associations, 14; | 
| msurance companies. 1; joint stock land banks, | 
| 1; tratlroads (including receivers), 1; total, 53. | 

South Dakota: {Banks and trust companies, 





total, 


companies, 5; frailroads (including receivers), 


Following is the Board’s statement of conditions oi the weekly reporting member 
banks in central reserve cities on Oct. 19, 1932 on Oct. 
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Financial Condition of 





As of Oct. 19, Made Public Oct. 20 




























RESOURCES (in thousands of dollars) 10-19-32 
Gold with Federal reserve agents ........... docvcccseweeses 3,913,064 
Gold redemption fund with United States Treasury ........ 47,573 
| Gold held exclusively against Federal reserve notes........ 2,259,437 
Gold settiement fund with Federal Reserve Board 304,922 
Gold and gold certificates held by banks.......+.+. 391,246 
TOtal GOld reserves .....cscccccscccsccccccccscccssesesces 2,905,605 
Reserves Other than ZOld ..cccsccccvcecceccsvcccssesessseses 196,523 
Total reserves ....ccovsecscece 3,152,128 
Nonreserve cash ....... eeeeeeeee 80,879 
Bills discounted: 
Secured by United States Government obligations . 98,127 
Other bills discounted .........ssceceeveee ceeeeeoe . 215,412 
Total bills discounted .............. sevecccccceccveeeess 313,539 
Bills bought in open market .......... eee eeeereeereeeenees 33,583 
United States Government securities: 
BONG 2. cccccveccccccccccccccccvccece ee eeccecececeeveeseess 420,863 
Treasury notes ........ eocee 202,U86 
Certificates and bills evecceee v eeees 1,078,050 
Total United States Government securities .....eee0+++ 1,850,999 
QURGE BOCUTINNES caccacvcsecdesstoccccecceseccs cc cccccerces 5,437 
Total bills and securities ............... eocccccccccers 2,203,558 
Due trom foreign banks ............... 2,698 
Federal reserve notes of other banks ... 15,900 
Uncollected iItOMB ....ccccccacccccccces 404,398 
Bank premises. ..... 58,135 
All other resources ..........5. eocccscccce 38,012 
SOUL SODOUTCOD vcncronccisésccccere cccccccccccccccccess. 9,959,708 
LIABILITIES 
Federal reserve notes in actual circulation .....seeeeseeees+ 2,717,708 
Deposits: 
Member bank-reserve account ............ ecececccevegeees 2,000,096 
Government 27,164 
Foreign bank .. 10,280 
Other deposits . 28,820 
Total deposits ........ - 2,391,810 
Deferred availability items ° 391,777 
Capital paid in .......+... 153,018 
Surplus ...ccsccrccess 259,421 
All other liabilities ...... Coen e eee ere ere eeeseseseneeeeseesess 42,252 
TOWNS TAAMUITIES: os vc cceccccccccccvccecesce ee eeeeeececeeees @5,955,708 
UADUIGICS COMBINE ..cccccccccrescoscecsccces eegece eeeees 61.7% 
Contingent liability on bills purchased for foreign cor- 
FOBPOMGSNUS wcccecccecsssccccccvescs Seheve ee ceeccveceeccers 41,766 


figures being in millions of dollars: 





















| 96; building and loan associations, 5; imsur- |. : 
ance companies, 1; total, 102. NEW YORK 10-19-32 
Tennessee: ;Banks and insurance companies, | Loans and investments—total ....... se eeeereeeeeeceeeerers 6,989 
| 152; building and loan associations, 4; insur- | 
}ance compaies, 2; mortgage loan cCOMpanies, | LOANS—tOtAl ...cecessecccecseccsseecessccensesescesesecssers 3,475 
| 2; trailroads (including receivers), 1; total, 161. | eterna 
| Texas: +Banks and trust companies, 174; ; On securities er 1,653 
| building and loan associations, 19; insurance A GEES vices ack 1,822 
;companies, 7; mortgage loan companies, 11; | Investments—total ..... eeeesere tence eeeeeeeeeereeseseeeees 3,014 
| Federal land banks, 1; joint stock land banks, + qustenene 
{1; agricultural credit corporations, 1; live- United States Government securities .......eceeeeeeeeeees 2,469 
|}stock credit corporations, 3; {railroads (in- j SRR DOOUTINING . 05s ctcecccnsiseccceres 1,045 
| cluding receivers), 4; total, 221. | Reserve with Federal reserve bank . eee 959 
Utah: +Banks and trust companies, 39; mort- | Cash im Vault ......cccceeceeeeeeeee » u6 
{gage loan companies, 1; livestock credit cor- | Net demand deposits 5,406 
| porations, 2; ‘trailroads (including receivers), | ‘Lime Geposits ........5 887 
}1; total, 43. | Government deposits ..... 265 
Vermont: ;Banks and trust companies, 28; | Due from banks .. 81 
total, 28. Oh NE nics wa wiele' 55.0 nine 0.0% » 1,389 


Virginia: +Banks and trust companies, 89; | 
| building and loan associations, 9; mortgage | 
total, 99. ® | 
Washington: {Banks and trust companies, | 
| ay7: building and loan asociations, 2; mort- | 
{gage loan companies, 1; Federal land banks, | 
}1; agricultural credit corporations, 4; total, | 
| 125. 
| West Virginia: +Banks and trust companies, | 
|85; building and loan associations, 15; insur- | 
|ance companies. 1; total, 101. { 
Wisconsin: }Banks and loan companies’, 257; 
building and loan associations, 65; total, 322. 
Wyoming: +Banks and trust companies, 13; | 
building and loan associations, 
credit ccrporations, 2; total, 17. 
Alaska: *Banks and trust companies, 1; to-/ 
tal, 1. | 
Grand total: j;Banks and trust companies, 


4973; building and loan associations, 736; 
insurance companies, 88; mortgage loan com- | 
| panies, 71; credit unions, 3; Federal land | 
banks, 9; joint stock land banks, 9; agri- 


cultural credit corporations, 11; livestock credit 


corporations, 17; irailroads (including receiv- 
ers), 53; total, 5,970 


| + + 4 


Under the Emergency Relief and Construc- 
tion Act of 1932 

Self-liquidating projects, Section 210a, Ti- 
tle II: California, Louisiana, South Dakota. | 
Boha fide institutions, Section 201b, Ti- | 
tle II: California, Louisiana (2). 
Amounts made available for 
work relief, Section 1, Title I: Alabama, Ari- | 
zona, Arkansas, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, | 
|Idaho, Illinois, Kentucky, Loutsiana, Mich- 
}igan, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, New Mex- | 
ico, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsy!- 
vania, South Dakota, Utah, Virginia, Wash- | 
ington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, Hawaii. | 
26 


| Total 
Total 


ifornia (2), Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, 


Illinois, Kentucky, Louisiana | 
Missouri, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, North | 
Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South | 
Dakota, Utah, Virginia, Washington, West | 


Total, 32. 
*The number of borrowers in each instance | 
represents the number of institutions to which 
loans have been authorized 
Includes loans to aid in the reorganization 
or liquidation of 443 closed banks. 
According to location of main offices. 


Virginia, Wisconsin, Hawali. 





Names and compensation of officers and em- 
ployes of regional agricultural credit corpora- 
tions receiving more than $400 per month as 
of Sept. 30, 1932.* 

(Salary per month basic rate and salary per 
}month after deduction on account of fur- 
lough.) 

Columbus, Ohio—Harry G. Beale, executive 
vice president and manager, $700—$641.67. 

St. Louis. Mo.—Kansas City, Mo., Branch, 
Harry C. Jobes, manager, $466.67—$427.78. 

| Minneapolis, Minn.—John W. Barton, execu- 
tive vice president and manager, $700—$641.67. 
Sioux City, Iowa—C. C. Jacobsen, executive 
| vice president and manager, $700—$641.67; 
|Omaha Branch, Charles C. Kuning, manager, 
| $466.67—$427.78. 

Wichita, Kans.—C. W. Floyd, executive vice 
presi@ent and manager, $700—$641.67; Denver 
Branch, George A. Gribble, manager, $466.67— 
$427.78. 
| Fort Worth, Tex.—A. E. Thomas, 
vice president and manager, $700—$641.67; 
Houston Branch, Ben 8. Smith, manager, 
$466.67—$427.78; San Angelo (Texas) Branch, 
G. C. Magruder, manager, $466.67—$427.78. j 

Salt Lake City, Uteh—S. Grover Rich, execu- | 
tive vice president and manager, 

Spokane, Wash.—R. E. Towle, execut } 
president and manager, $833.33—$763.89; Frank 
A. Johnson, secretary and treasurer, $416.67—' 


executive | 





~ Snares + hipee renciien 
Statement of cash receipts and expenditures during the third quarter, July 1, 1932, to 
Sept. 30, 1932, inclusive, Corporation’s accounts with Treasurer of United States. 


| Cash balance at the close of business June 30, 1932, as per the books of the 


Treasurer of the Corporation 


Add: Check issued in June, 1932, canceled in July, 1932, and new check as 
564 nds Gua neae aan ae $44.72 


issued in reduced amount .. 
Deduct: Correction of crror 


Receipts: 
Sale of “Second Series" 3142 per cent notes 
Sale of “Third Series’’ 312 per cent notes 
Loan repayments: 


Banks and trust companies (including receivers) 


Credit UNIONS ....cccccccrcsccccesscvecseces 
Building and loan associations 
Insurance companies 
Joint stock land banks . 
Livestock credit corporations 
Mortgage loan companies aoe 
Agricultural credit corporations .. 
Railroads (including receivers) 
Interest and discount collected 
Reimbursable expense collected 
Collections on collateral to rediscounts ... 
Suspense—not credited on bills payable 
MisceflaneouS ©..... .0+..++ 
Unallocated—pending advices 


¥ 


Expenditures: 
Loan disbursements: 
Banks and trust companies 
Credit unions ey : 
Building and loan associations 
Insurance companies 
Federal land banks 
Joint stock land banks , 
Livestock credit corporations 
Mortgage loan companies 
Agricultural credit corporations 
Railroads (including receivers) ... 
Relief authorizations—proceeds disburse 
Refunds of interest on account of overpayme 
Refunds of unearned discount ........ 
Releases of cash collateral to rediscounts .. 


(including rec 


Suspended credits—mortgage loans . 
Furniture and fixtures 
General expense 
Agency expense 
Custodian expense 
Reimbursable expense 


lief apa ‘crediten 


Increase in petty cash accounts held ‘py agencies 


Cash balance at close of business Sept. 30, 





| Note.—In addition to funds on deposi€ with the Treasurer ‘of United States, custodian 
| banks held in suspense funds which amounted to $245,857.77 at the close of busineés June 30, | 


Interest paid on cash collateral to rediscounts ... 
Accrued interest on county notes secured in connection with r 


1932 


Borrowings from Federal reserve K ee 





Loans on securities to brokers and dealers: 


For own account 


For account of out-of-town banks .. 


For account of others 


On demand 
On time 


2; livestock | Loans—total 


| Loans and investments—total 


On securities 


All other 


United States Government securities ..... eecces 
| Other securities 
| Reserve with Federal reserve bank . 
BG secse 
Net demand deposits ... 
| Time deposits 
, Government deposits . 
| Due from banks 
| Due to banks 


Cash in vau 





| Investments—total .. 


reiiet_and| Revision of Bond Laws 
Advocated in Michigan 


| 

Lansing, Mich., Oct. 20.) 
Representatives of banks and trust com- | 
} Emergency Relief and Construction |Panies who were invited to confer with 
Act of 1932: Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Cal- | Governor Wilber M. Brucker relative to | 


(4), Michigan, | steps toward the improvement of the de- 
faulted bond situation have agreed that 
the first move should be the appointment | 
| by the Governor of a committee made up | 
of State officials and private citizens to! 
| formulate a legislative program including 
| revision of the mortgage. | 

It was also agreed at the conference | 


Borrowings from Federal reserve bank .. 





CHICAGO 















| Receipts: 
Sale of capital stock 


Loan repayments: 


Credit unions 


Agriculiural 
Railroads 


Miscellaneous 


that public confidence must be restored 


before an effective{ solution can be ob-| 
tained. One of the suggestions made at 
| the meeting was for legislation authorizing 
|the formation of quasi-public holding | 
companies into which could be grouped | 
various companies whose bonds are now} 
|in default with a centralized administra- | 
| tive head operating the various firms. | 
| This plan was suggested as a means Of | 
| overcoming the present difficulty of get- | 
| ting bondholders to deposit their bonds. | 

Governor Brucker announced that he, 
| would appoint a committee to frame a/| 
| legislative program within the near fu-| 


ture. 


manager, 


Treasurer of the Corporation subsequent to_June 30, 1932 


Adjusted cash balance as of close of business June 30, 1932 


eivers) 


nts 


| $381.94; Helena (Mont.) Branch, H. H. Piggott, 
$466.67—$427.78; 
|Branch, W. E. Williams, 
| $427.78; Boise (Idaho) Branch, H. L. Streeter, 
manager, $466.67—$427.78. | 
*Under section 201 
Emergency Relief and Construction Act of| 
$700—-$641.67. | 1932, the compensation of all officers and em- 
ive vice | Ployes of the regional agricultural credit cor- 

| porations is 
Finance Corporation. 






















Idaho: *Banks and trust companies, 21; agri-' building and loan associations, 13; insurance! 1932, and $2,166,056.35 at the close of business Sept. 30, 1932. 


paid by 


$209 043,732.55 


38,193,904.92 
13,422,686.27 


13,917,131.51 


82,398,032.50 
14,159,583.75 


Expenditures: 
Loan disbursements: 


Credit unions 


Federal land banks 


| lief disbursements 








General expense 
Agency expense 
Custodian expense 
Reimbursable expense 


ortiand (Oreg.) 
manager, $466.67— 


(e), Title II, of the Miscellaneous 


the Reconstruction 


Sept. 30, 1932. 


$50,569,776.13 | Retty, cash funds 


21.72 | 
$50,569,301.15 


Credit unions 





Insurance companies 
Federal 
Joint stock 


NNN Total 
$422,545,118.76 
Reimbureable ex 
Furniture and 


nse 


5,625.0u Total assets 


Suspense 
1,473,847 .83 








| the issue of Oct. 24.) 


Unallocated—pending advices 


Banks and trust companies 


Joint stock land banks 
Livestock credit corporations 
Mortgage loan companies 
Agricultural credit corporations 
Railroads (including receivers) 
Relief authorizations—proceeds disbursed 
Refunds of interest on account of overpayments .. 
Refunds of unearned discount 
Releases of cash collateral to rediscounts 
Interest paid on cash collateral to rediscounts 
Accrued interest on county notes secured in connection with re- 


Allocated to Secretary of Agri Sa 
Relief authorizatione—proceeds disbursed .... a 
Relief authorizations—proceeds not yet CGisbDUrSEd ,..ceeeeeeeerceeeeeeeseenecs 
Loans—proceeds disbursed (less repayments) 

*Banks and trust companies 


land banks . 
land banks .... 
Livestock credit @orporations 
Mortgage loan companies 
Agriculturale credit corporations 


xtures rs 


STATE BANKING 


10-12-32 
2,198,090 
47,610 





2,245,700 
299,096 
387,202 


2,931,958 
192,073 


3,124,031 
73,476 


103,286 
224,381 


327,667 
33,278 


420,768 
39,578 
1,059,550 


1,850,896 
5,422 


2,217,263 
2,698 
15,358 
378,192 
58,134 
45,251 


5,914,403 


2,737,843 
2,245,791 


2,357,097 
364,264 
153,040 
259,421 

42,738 


5,014,403 
61.3% 


45,227 


10-12-32 
6,906 


3,450 


1,654 
1,796 
3,456 


2,422 
1,034 
913 

3u 
5,369 








Building and loan associations 
Insurance companies 
Joint stock land banks 
Livestock credit corporations ... 
Mortgage loan, companies 
credit corporations 
(including receivers) 
Interest and discount collected 
| Reimbursable expence collected 
| Collections on collateral to rediscounts . 
| Suspense—not credited on bills payable . 


aid to Secretary of Agriculture 


Building and loan associations 
Insurance companies 


Suspended credits-—mortgage Joans .. 
Furniture and fixtures 


Building and loan associations ... 


Liability for funds held as cash colla 
Unearned Giscount 1..5....secceserees 
Interest refunds payable 





66.19 Interest accrued ........ 
asians a Interest earned, jem inter 
J A “First Series” 2 per cent notes 
76.25 “Second Series” $3 
“Thi ries” 34; rc ee 
298 rd 2 per cent notes 
181.7: ital stock... Joe 
- aH 30 — \ 
71,054.29 Total liabilities an 
661,948.58 or meee 
239,817.84 *Loans to banks 
59,370.23 tion of closed ban 
300.00 | 
——————_ 391,000 085.58 
———————— | of specified conditions. 
$31,545,053.18 | 





AL RESERVE BANKS 










10-21-31 


1,537,885 
68,127 





1,606,012 
339,691 


818,414 | 





2,764,117 


163,277 





2,927,394 


69,149 


300,064 
398,247 | 





698,311 
169,066 


316,470 


22,028 


387,706 


‘727,004 
30,017 


2,224,3) 


6,7 


16,931 


483,455 
09,382 
37,633 | 


Sale Is Opposed 
In Kentucky of 
‘Package’ Issues 


cng 

Securities Division of State 
Disapproves Plan Except 
If Cost Is Not Over 40 Per 
Cent of Listed Price 





Frankfort, Ky., Oct. 20. 
The sale of “package” securities in Ken- 
| tucky has been disapproved by Mrs. Evalyn 
| C. Clifton, in charge of the securities di- 
| vision of the Banking and Securities De- 
partment, unless the price of the package 
| bears a reasonable proportion to the mar- 
| ket price of the individual shares, she has 





announced. 
Mrs. Clifton said brokers who submitted 


5827,102|Such “package” plans to the department 


| were warned that their licenses would be 


2,383,362 | revoked unless fair practices were observed. 


2,275,506 | 
24,492 
160,910 | 
46,350 | 
2,507,258 
478,116 
164,663 
274,636 
19,062 


5,827,102 
59.9% 


68,335 | 





10-21-31 
' 4,351 




















(including 


12, 1932, and Oct, 21, 1931, the 


6 
98 
244 

5| 


Sale of ‘First Series” 342 per cent notes .... 
Sale of “Second Series'’ 312 per cent notes .. 
Sale of “Third Series" 342 per cent notes ....... . 


Banks and trust companies (including receivers) .....-s++«.++. 


receivers) 


Advanced to agencies for petty cash funds . 


| Cash balance at close of business Sept. 30, 1932 


Many “package” securities are being of- 
fered at a price per cent and m 
above the listed price of the stocks. 


Danger to Investor 


Development of the “package security” 
selling idea is comparatively new, Mrs. 
Clifton said, and represented a danger 
to the investor unless he was sufficiently 
| advised of the actual market price of the 
securities. Shares of a number of low- 
prices issues are grouped together and sold 
as a “package,” she explained. The mar- 
ket price of one typical “package” was 
around $76 if the shares were purchased 
in the open market, she said, and they 
| were being offered as a “package” for 
$106. 

“The stocks would have virtually to dou- 
| ble tn value before the purchaser could 
pay. the brokerage fees for resale and 
break even,” Mrs. Clifton said. “The 
‘package’ is represented to the small in- 
|vestor as an advantage because of di- 
versification of risk and because of the 
presumed experience of the ‘package’ pro- 
moter in selecting sourkd values. 


Spread Sometimes Large 


“The agent receives one-third or one- 
quarter of the difference between market 
price and ‘package’ price, and the pro- 
moter pockets the rest. It is too much of a 
take-off when done on a basis of from 30 
or 40 up to 100 per cent ‘spread.’ 

“Some of the ‘package’ projects are 
offered on a sound scale at about what 
the brokerage fee would be for a transac- 
tion of the same size. The investor should 
check up and see the. amount of ‘spread’ 
between listed price and ‘package’ price 
before going into any- transaction. 
securities in the ‘package’ are apt to be 
listed on the New York stock exchange 
jand eligible for sale in the State, so the 
|department can not object to the sale un- 
| less the ‘spread’ is excessive. 








lo} “Yhe only way we can protect the pub- 


lic is to revoke the license of any broker 
who attempts to sell such securities so far 
above market price as to constitute an 
unfair practice.” 


| Statement of cash receipts and expenditures Feb. 2, 1932, to Sept. 30, 1932, inclusive, Cor- 
| poration’s accounts with Treasurer of United States. 







162,717,11 
5, 


74,642.78 
9,381 ,564.05 
7,318,991.55 

38,749.99 
a» 89,082.50 

73,800.00 

4,343.93 
11,762,960.68 


——_——-$1 304,323, 417.80 
S eacd als rae sca cean emcee .+ $75,000,000.00 x 


706 531,978.82 
373,352.00 
80,310,984.19 
59,433,319.10 
11,450,000.00 
1,295,809.12 
10,688,952.72 
89,485,998.76 
- __1,760,213.70 
. 228,051,573.00 
14,159,583.75 , 
150.13 
6,376.14 
43,001.59 
109.76 


217.08 
4,181.78 
257,958.88 
956,854.03 
1,484,354.61 
393,624.75 
86,992.92 
2,100.00 
677.79 
————$1 272,778,364, 


ocensevectcesencgesehelle $31,5451053.18 














Reconstruction Finance Corporation's statement of condition as of the close of businesq 


ASSETS 





Cash receipts not allocated pending, advices 


2 per cent notes ...... 


Cash on deposit with Treasurer of United States 
Funds held in suspense by custodian banks a6 


Accrued interest receivable . 


LIABILITIES AND 
Payable to Secretary Of Agriculture ..........cccercccrconcereevecepesses oescocce 


11,450,000.00 | Proceeds of relief authorizations not yet disbursed ... 
amas Proceeds of loans not yet disbursed 


nd other expense . 


| Of loans authorized to ratiroads, $2,170,500 is 
| poration when, as and if funds are available. 


(The statement of loans au 


90,230,193.51 1 (OTB) ncccvcceceses 
2'110.00 Railroads (including receivers) . 
3,801,871.08 Total coher sthidewved scab neweaicascceccaceseacesaceqgudeees oeeeesaakah aienbactee 
1,491 ,939.86 Loans—-proceeds not yet disbursed 
7,940.42 *Banks and trust companies «+++ +$108,949,506.48 
1,097 ,964.a3 Building and loan associations 5,314,146.21 
4,048,279.4u Insurance companies ........ 13,256,206.42 € 
13,340.36 Federal land banks .. 17,550,000.00 
3,214,884.31 | geet CORR ATI, Ln cc osccceevccetentenesasere 755,190.88 . 
6,060 ,831.60 Livestock credit corporations 579,928.63 : 
26,181.53 Mortgage loan companies ......... 2,055,715.00 
51,708.20 Agricultural credit corporations . 289,320.12 
73,800.00 Railroads (including receivers) ..............ee0+ ++ 36,225,360,00 ; 
. 4,794.77 Self-liquidating projects under Section 20l-a 53,105,000.00 
11,789,477.42 ore araaeeas Bona fide institutions under Section 201-d .........cseeseeeeceeee 51,500,009.00 


CAPITAL 











gnd trust companies include $44,178,509 to ald in reorganization or liquidas 


Note.—In addition to loans showns on statement of condition, the Corporati had 
standing on Sept. 30, 1932, agreements to make loans totaling $600,000 upon the pa 


reimbureable from the Railroad Credit Core 


thorized Feb. 2 to Sept. 30, 1932, will be printed in 
cy 


The ~ 





































































































INDEX SERVICE 


Daily index on Page 2, Weekly Index in every 
Monday issue. Annual Index-Digest published 
Rag paper 
_edition, $20.00. Newsprint edition, $15.00 


separately after March of each year. 
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Problems of Welfare of Child 
of Impoverished Family + + - 


Measures for Mitigating Distress Incident to 
Reduced Standards of Living in Time of De- 
pression Discussed by Social Worker 


By KATHARINE F. LENROOT 
Asststant Chief, United States Children’s Bureau 


E ARE entering the fourth Winter of 

major unemployment, with the number of 

unemployed at least some 3,000,000 more 
than was estimated a year ago and under- 
unemployment seriously reducing the stand- 
ards of living of millions more. 

Savings, insurance, borrowing on homes and 
furniture, contributions from relatives and 
friends, have borne a huge share of the 
burden of unemployment. With the con- 
tinuance of the depression, these resources 
become exhausted. Larger and larger pro- 
portions find in aid from public or private 
organized agencies their only protection 
against exposure, cold, and starvation. 

+ + 


In ‘spite of the tremendous increase of re- 
lief expenditures—an indication of the Amer- 
ican: purpose that so far as possible none 
shall suffer extremes oi hardship and priva- 
tion—standards of living of those affected by 
unemployment have been severely lowered. 

Statistics of. general relief expenditures for 
the month of August, 1932, in some 125 cities 
of 50,000 and more population, show an av- 
erage monthly relief grant per family of 
$19.19. In these cities 731,394 families re- 
ceived relief in August. 

For those families that have no other re- 
sources this average means an attempt to 
live on an’ amount. which is not more than 
about one-seventh of the minimum amounts 
currently estimated as necessary to maintain 
an average family at a decent or fair stand- 
ard of living. 

From many parts of she country relief 
grants as low as $5 to $10 per month, and 
in some cases even lower, are reported. Of 
course; under such conditions relief must go 
almost wholly for food, leaving the other 
items of the budget unprovided for, and 
meeting the food requirements of the family 
most inadequately. . 

The question of what such drastic reduction 
in standards of living means to the children 
and youth in the family can not be answered 
in statistical terms. Reports have come to 
the Children’s Bureau from communities and 
agencies of different types, indicating the 
toll of the depression in terms of the health 
of children. 

From communities in several States has 
comé evidence of decreased consumption of 
milk, the most important single food in the 
diet of children. The extent of malnutri- 
tion is extremely difficult to measure but un- 
mistakable indications of its prevalence come 
from many sources. Certain so-called defi- 
ciency diseases, such as pellagra, have been 
reported in some parts of the country. 

1+ 


That many adolescent children and youths 
have found home life, under conditions of 
unemployment and meager relief, intolerable 
is indicated by the mnumbers—probably 
mounting into the hundreds of thousands— 
who have left home to make up the pitiful 
army of transient youth about whom there 
has been so much recent publicity. 

Only sympathetic insight can measure the 
intangible effects of unemployment upon the 
young—the loss of security in one’s family, 
of faith in one’s own ability to earn a living, 
the sense of the futility of life when there is 
no opportunity .to exercise what have been 
set up as the great American virtues—the 
willingness to work, industry, application, 
ambition. tee 

Obviously relief resources must be mobi- 
lized to make sums available for relief more 
nearly adequate, and relief budgets must be 
most carefully planned so as to insure that 


Greater Privileges 
for Hunters in 
New Mexico 


By 
=r Elliott S. Barker 


Game Warden, State of 
New Merico 


N ORDER that the seasons and bag limits 

of migratory waterfowl for New Mexico 

may coincide with the Federal regulations, 
the State Game Commission has adopted the 
season and. limits fixed by these regulations 
as applicable to New Mexico. 

With the longer season, Oct: 16 to Dec. 15, 
in force this year a renewed interest in bird 
shooting is expected. Last year not only was 
the season curtailed, but the flight of birds 
was extremely light. Lack of a normal 


waterfowl! hatch in the northern waters, of , 


course, was the cause of the curtailed season. 

Early reports this year indicate a. good 
batch of migratory waterfowl and early flights 
into New Mexico tend to confirm these re- 
ports. The flight into the northern section 
of the State is unusually good, with one lake 
on the Jicarilla Apache Indian resérvation in 
the central northern’ portion. harboring. as 
many ducks as it has at any time in recent 
years. 

With a heavier flight of waterfowl assured, 
the government and the State Commission 
were quick to increase the length of the shoot- 
ing season and also the bag limit. The limit 
in the State this year is 15 ducks per day, 
of which not more than 5 may be eider ducks 
and not more than 10. of each. or in the 
aggregate’ may be canvasbacks, redheads, 
greater or lessér scaups, ringnecks, blue- 
winged teal, cinnamon teal, gadwalls, or 
shovellers: -:-::- , 

* Not more than four geese or brant, each 
or-in the aggregate, may be taken in one day. 

Last year two-thirds of the decrease in 
the receipts of the department of game and 
fish were due to a decline in the purchase of 
bird licenses, or combination game and bird 
licenses. The former decreased 1,951 and the 
latter 1,548. 

Discouraging reports of the migratory bird 
flight and a poor local bird hatch was imme- 
diately reflected in sale of bird licenses. 

This year not only the migratory bird 
flight is good, but the State had a fine quail 
hatch and an abundance of doves. These 
factors have stimulated the interest in bird 
shooting and a normal number of hunters is 
expected. The season on quail is Nov. 10 
to Dec. 10,,with a bag limit of 12 birds, 


young children have the minimum amounts 
of the so-called protective foods which they 
need—that is, the foods necessary to health 
and growth. 

Often the question of the very maintenance 
of the home ‘intact presents itself. Statistics 
from a number of metropolitan areas show 
that the number of dependent and neglected 
children receiving care away from their 
family groups has been rising steadily during 
recent years, the increase having occurred 
mainly among children in foster homes, It 
will require increasing vigilance if homes are 
not to be broken,up at an increasing rate 
during this fourth Year of the depression. 

Of great importance is the attitude of the 
social worker and of the family and com- 
munity toward the young boy or girl in the 
family who has reached the ordinary age of 
self support and is unable to find employ- 
ment. Here we touch upon a very important 
factor in the transient problem. 

+ + 

Next to the families themselves, the schools 
are the first agencies to note the effects of 
unemployment upon the health and welfare 
of children. Because so many children were 
coming to school without enough to eat to 
maintain their strength or enough clothes to 
protect them from the cold, and because 
other children were staying at home for lack 
of shoes and clothes, schools in many parts 
of the country have had to bear a heavy 
Share of the relief work. 

Teachers have contributed large amounts 
from their salaries, which are often reduced 
-in amount and in arrears. The cost of school 
meals and clothing has been met in some 
cases wholly from educational budgets, 
though the cost is more often shared be- 
tween the schools and relief agencies. 

Just as parents must make every penny 
count and are forced often to see their chil- 
dren suffer serious privation, so communities 
are faced with a major problem in main- 
taining school services. Yet when in our his- 
tory was the need for well-equipped schools, 
manned by skilled teathers, open the maxi- 
mum number of hours, days, and months, as 
urgent as in this time of major technological 
and industrial change? 

When we consider the problem of sur- 
plus labor in one-industry communities, such 
as the bituminous coal camps, the only really 
constructive suggestion is for training the 
young people, and so far: as possible their 
elders, for other kinds of work. When we 
consider the transient boys, constantly on 
the move, looking for something they never 
find, the only :constructive remedy is voca- 
tional training that will keep them at home, 
and vocational opportunities for those who 
can not be returned home. 


+ + 
In some cases school costs have been re- 
duced by careful planning, without curtail- 
ment of services. Often, however, the “ax” 


has been used ruthlessly, without considera-' 


tion of the damage done. In general, one or 
more of the following measures have been 
employd to cut school costs: Increasing the 
number of children per teacher; shortening 
the school term, postponing building pro- 
grams, curtailing services, reducing salaries. 

If all schools are to meet the needs of 
the children and young people the most care- 
ful reexamination of school budgets, promo- 
tion of sound methods of school finance based 
upon equitable systems of taxation, and re- 
consideration of the content and methods of 
school programs, are all needed. Perhaps 
never before has there been such widespread 
realization of the importance of the elimi- 
nation of child labor, both from the point 
of view of eliminating competition of chil- 
dren with adults when there is not enough 
work to go around, and also froin the point 
of view of preparing the coming generation 
for the tremendously complicated economic 
and social organization in which it must live. 

During a time when “spread work” is cur- 
tailing the number of days per week and 
hours per day of employment, there is no 
reason whatever for taking children from 


schools to put them into factories, workshops © 


and stores, or for keeping employed young 
people at work for hours so long that their 
opportunities for recreation, for additional 
study and for wholesome social contacts are 
seriously diminished. 

Maintenance of community services for 
children and young people is exceedingly im- 
portant in a time of depression. The heavy 
burden which health agencies are carrying is 
indicated by figures on hospitals and clinics 
collected from a number of metropolitan 
areas. These figures show a great increase 
in free services and a decrease in paid serv- 
ices. 


+ + 

The child in the family devastated by un- 
employment is in need not only of relief, 
of health service, of schooling, but he is ur- 
gently in need of outside stabilizing influences 
which give him opportunities for a sense 
of security and stability, for growth and de- 
velopment, for appreciation and for achieve- 
ment. The older child in the family who 
feels that he ought to be aft work is doubly 
in need of these influences, yet many of our 
recreational programs have been confined 
mainly to the younger children. 

Much could be accomplished through the 
establishment of community-wide emergency 
recreation committees which, through con- 
tacts with the schools, the churches, the set- 
tlements and the various community agencies, 
would ascertain the types of need which were 
not being met and the resources that might 
be pooled to meet these needs. In working 
out such programs, if proper leadership is 
available much use can be made of the un- 
employed themselves. 

If we are to maintain public support, 
through private funds or through taxation, 
of recreational and character-building agen- 
cies, the public must feel that they are con- 
stantly molding their programs to meet 
changing needs, and that they are playing 
their part in facing the acute problems grow- 
ing out of the emergency. 

Much has been written lately of the prob- 
lem of the transient boy. The transient girl 
also is challenging our sympathy and our 
desire to work out something constructive 
for these drifting youngsters. 

Perhaps no aspect of our sociag program 
is less clearly outlined than provision for 
transients. The policy of passing them on 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS 
ON BUILDING MATERIALS — 


Handbooks on Construction Compiled on Basis of In- 
vestigations by Bureau of Standards as Aid to Industry 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey ef the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship’of the Government to the basic production and 


commodity industries. 


The present series deals with Construction Materials. 


By HENRY D. HUBBARD 


Assistant to ition Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce 


In the following article Mr. Hubbard continues his discussion of the work of 
the Bureau of Standards relating to the materials of construction, begun in the 


issue of Oct. 20. 


MONG the hundreds of Bureau of 
Standards publications of concern to 
construction there have been 33 on 
brick and its problems, 34 on concrete, 
31 on cement, 11 on columns, 16 on floors, 
20 on fire tests and prevention, 17 on hol- 
low building tile, 25 on structural metals, 
54 on paint and paint materials, 12 on 
sound proofing, and 9 on water proofing. 
Many give the first results of re- 
“searches at the Bureau of Standards. 
Published results enter building practice 
to add efficiency and economy to con- 
struction. 
; + + 
A basic publication is “Physical Prop- 
erties of Materials” (C101). This gives 
the strength and related properties— 
compressive, tensile, shearing strength- 
ens; ductility; modulus of elasticity; and 
other related properties of certain engi- 
neering materials, covering iron, carbon 
steels, alloy steels, wire and wire rope, 
semisteel, aluminum, copper and miscel- 
laneous materials. It gives also the 
properties of metals at elevated tem- 
peratures, their fatigue and impact prop- 
erties "and the effect of heat treatment 
and cold working. 


In this work other testing laboratories, 
manufacturing concerns, engineering of- 
fices, and technical societies and insti- 
tutions joined. Twenty-seven definitions 
of terms pertinent to the various prop- 
erties are given, together with a discus- 
sion of the nomenclature of copper al- 
loys. Correspondence disclosed the fact 
that such a compilation was greatly 
needed. 

++ 

The advent of corrosion-resisting 
chromium-nickel alloys, the advent of 
high-strength steels, and the demonstra- 
tion of the economy and effectiveness of 
modern welding methods are examples of 


new subjects, almost revolutionary in 
their application of construction work, 
which demand accurate up to date nu- 
merical and quantitative information. 

Another publication, “The Testing of 
Materials” (C45), was prepared for busi- 
ness and industrial groups from the 
user’s point of view in a fairly popular 
style for the non-technical reader. 

The subjects discussed are classes of 
materials, properties of materials and 
their determination, the measure of 
quality, specifications or standards of 
quality, improvement of specifications, 
and the several aspects of each class of 
materials in some detail. Structural ma- 
terials include clay products, wood, 
metals, lime, cement, plasters and stucco, 
paints, bituminous roofing. 

A separate publication (M65), entitled 
“Purchasing Commodities by Weight or 
Measure,” gives many useful hints af- 


,fecting the measuring and weighing of 


materials. 
+ + 

“Materials for the Household” (C70) 
describes common structural and other 
materials to stimulate interest in and 
give data on household materials, ex- 
plaining their nature and their desirable 
properties, to aid in their intelligent se- 
lection and promote their effective use 
and preservation. . For each material this 
publication discusses the following as- 
pects: Composition, definition, sources, 
properties, uses, tests, preservation, hints 
as to choicé and use, and references to 
the literature for all who desire further 
study. 

Introductory sections treat of the uses 
of materials, selecting household mate- 
rials, standards of quality for household 
materials, properties of materials, make 
up of household materials. The 259 
pages of this document make a useful 


‘reference book. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Construction Materials,” to appear 
in the issue of Oct. 24, Mr. Hubbard will tell of the experimental research on 
materials of construction conducted at the Bureau of Standards. 


Irrigation Promotion and Financing 


State Responsibility to Overcome Opposition 
By DR. ELWOOD MEAD 


United States Commissioner of Reclamation 


nance and industry, which we have been 

andergoing during the past two years, I 
think we should be reasonably optimistic as 
to the school situation in Maine. Already it 
appears that we are emerging from the de- 
pression and that by another year our people 
will be in a more prosperous condition than 
they are at the present time. 


In numerous instances in Maine, towns in 
an effort to reduce taxation are operating on 
curtailed budgets for school purposes. In 
some instances the reduction was more drastic 
than seemed necessary or wise. In the ma- 
jority of instances the per cent of reduction 
was not large. I am convinced that in due 
time the more drastic reduction will be cor- 
rected. 


Largely because of unemployment condi- 
tions, our schools, especially in the upper 
grades and secondary schools, have a large 
increase in their enrollments. This situation 
is nation-wide and in many instances the 
school buildings are inadequate to take care 
of the increased attendance. 


This desire on the part of our people to 
keep heir children in school for a longer 
period because of unemployment conditions, 
is really a tribute to our educational system. 
Our citizens as a whole have a profound be- 
lief in public education and are convinced 


ee, the world-wide depression in fi- 


———S 


from one community to another after shelter 
of a night or two and“a minimum amount 
of food, is piling up problems which may 
grow beyond all of our resourcefulness. 

It is generally agreed that this policy of 
passing on must be stopped, so far as pos- 
Sible, through the establishment of registra- 
tion and interviewing services, returning to 
their own homes those who can be sent back, 
and selecting for training programs those 
who can profit by such opportunities. Re- 
laxation, to some extent at least, of settle- 
ment and residence requirements we are also 
seeing as a necessity. 

Projects for transients should be operated 
on a local basis without national publicity 
so aS not to prove a lure to other boys to 
leave home and come to the new commu- 
nities. In developing these projects state- 
wide planning, participation and support on 
a cooperative basis may be essential. 

In developing programs the point of view 
a the unemployed themselves should in- 
creasingly be sought. Interesting experiments 
in cooperative undertakings on the part of 
the unemployed are being. developed. in some 
localities. Because of the necessity for large- 
scale relief, values which have been developed 
in social case work through participation of 
client and worker in making and carrying 
out plans often have been largely lost. 

We have had to organize communities to 
do things for the unemployed rather than 
with the unemployed. To only a limited ex- 
tent, during the emergency, can this be cor- 
rected by the processes of individual case 
work, but it perhaps can be mitigated by de- 
termined efforts to find out from representa- 
tivé unemployed, both adults and juveniles, 
what they are thinking and feeling, and 
how they believe their problems can best 
be met. 


that there is no better place for their chil- 
dren than in attendance at the public schools. 

It is because of this profound belief that 
our responsibility becomes the greater. In 
my opinion the year upon which we are now 
entering is destined to be a critical one in 
the history of American education. 

For the first time the past year has wit- 
nessed our taking a backward step. Not- 
withstanding the reduction of school budgets 
and the lowering of salaries of teachers it 
becomes our responsibility to demonstrate 
to our people that we can carry on under 
such conditions, meet the crisis successfully, 
and prove to the public the real values se- 
cured through education. 

It-is a good time to take account of stock 
and to, consider ways and means whereby we 
may make our educational system more eco- 
nomical and, at the same time, more effi- 
cient. 

We have been fortunate enough never to 
indulge to any great extent in so-called edu- 
cational fads and frills. 
of our people who still believe that any study 
in our public school system outside the tradi- 
tional three R’s may be considered as un- 
essential. Art, music, manual training, home 
economics, physical education and the like 
are in the minds of many people unneces- 
sary subjects. 

All these subjects are essential to a well- 
ordered school system, in order that we may 
furnish to our pupils some of the better and 
higher things of life. More than ever is 
demonstrated today the necessity for a wider 
scope of work in vocational subjects. 

The rapidly increasing amount of leisure 
time which is being given to our people 
demonstrates that all schools have a definite 
responsibility in furnishing a type of educa- 
tion which will best fit our future citizens 
wisely to utilize this increased amount of 
leisure. 

Superintendents, school committees, teach- 
ers and all those interested in public educa- 
tion must prove to our people the worth of 
all the school curriculum as made up at 
the present time. If special activities like 
those already mentioned have been curtailed 


‘or eliminated, it is evidence that the public 


is not firmly convinced of their value. It, 
therefore, becomes our duty to make these 
courses of such value that the public will 
realize their necessity and demand their con- 
tinuance. 

In other words, as never before it becomes 
our duty to sell education to our communities. 
I have an implicit belief that once our citi- 
zens become convinced of the value of any 
educational activity they will not allow that 
activity to be eliminated because of lack of 
financial support. 

Ever since free public education was estab- 
lished on these shores some three centuries 
ago it has been a passion with each succeed- 
ing generation that their children shall have 
better educational opportunities than they 
themselves have had. This ideal still exists. 
It has been the salvation of American edu- 
cation. 

If we successfully meet the challenge which 
is confronting us at the present time, public 
education will advance in the future to 
greater heights than it has ever achieved in 
the past. 


Yet there are those ~ 


JAMES MONROE 


President of the United States 1817-1825 
. “A free, virtuous and enlightened people must 
know well the great principles and causes on 
which their happiness depends.” 
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ArsonandRun-down Buildings 


as'Causes of Fire +» «= | 


Problems of Protection of Property Compli- 
cated by Conditions Resulting from Eco- 
nomic Depression, Fire Marshal Explains 


By GEORGE H. ANDERSON 


Assistant Fire Marshal, Department of Trade and Commerce, State of Illinois 


IRE prevention has been experiencing one 
of the hardest periods in its history. 
Hundreds of people resort to burning 

when times are hard in order to secure cash 
through fire insurance. Buildings are not 
kept up in the way they are in normal times, 
and this increases the hazards. People do 
not have the money to spend or are unwilling 
to spend it. 


Arson work has had fitst call on the ac- 
tivities of our department. It is emergency 
work. It can not wait. 


In the fiscal year which closed June 30, 53 
convictions were secured by the department. 
The year before there were 66 and thé pre- 
ceding year 29.. This makes a total of 148 in 
the last three years. 

We sometimes win even though. we are 
unable to convict under the criminal statutes. 
In one county in the last year grand juries 
refused to vote indictments in two investiga- 
tions, The same evidence, used in civil suits 
later, caused juries to withhold something 
like $90,000 from those who had the fires. 


+ + 

The last three years are outstanding as to 
record of success in arson work, surpassing 
anything in the history of the department. 
Illinois has won a reputation among fire 
marshals and insurance interests throughout 
the country on this record. 


There has been some easing of the arson 
situation. Whether it is a temporary lull we 
can not yet tell, but we are on the firing line. 
Our slogan continues to be, “Make Illinois 
unsafe for the arsonist.” 

We have been going through a period of 
lawlessness. Every sort of crime has flour- 
ished. Business ethics and morals, both pub- 
lic and private, have suffered. It is the head- 
ache after the spree of good times which 
crashed some three years ago. 

Arson normally contributes but a. small 
percentage to the national ash heap. The 
great bulk comes from the same old causes 
and will have to be eliminated in the same 
old way. Reduction of fire losses by pre- 
venting the causes will continue to be the 
big work of fire prevention. 

Ten years ago it was almost impossible to 
get.rid of an old fire trap of a building. The 
building boom after the war was’ on. ‘There 
was a scarcity of all sorts of.buildings, ‘ 

To ask a man to tear down a fire trap was 
to put him out of business. There was no 
other building to move into. There was no 
searcity of money, but a tremendous scarcity 
of buildings. So people were hanging onto 
any old kind of a structure until the building 
program caught up with demands. 

Now the situation has been reversed. There 
are vacant buildings everywhere. Rents are 
down so that a yery large number are not 
paying for taxes and interest. 


+ + 

Business men have been struggling to keep 
from failing. Nobody has been spending any 
money where it could be avoided. Under 
those conditions it is repairs and upkeep 
which suffer. 

School boards, hospital boards and others 
whe have the heavy responsibility of safe- 
guarding life, have had to cut budgets to the 
bone. Again upkeep has suffered and needed 
protection often has been deferred. 

To top it all, banks have crashed, tying up 
funds of whole communities and credit to 
make improvements has been almost impos- 
sible to get. 

Last Winter jobless men were housed in 
places absolutely unsafe because charity or- 
ganizations were swamped with relief work 
of the most urgent nature. They had insuffi- 
cient funds to meet bare needs of food, cloth- 
ing and shelter, and there was no surplus to 
spend on making the shelter a place which 
would meet standards of fire safety. 

Fortunately, Illinois had no fires with great 
loss of life last year or in the last several 
years. We have been fortunate and I trust 
good fortune will be with us this coming 
Winter, also. 

But a situation has been built up which 
will make fire prevention work a difficult and 
serious matter for several years to come. We 
will emerge from this depression gradually. 


Repairs and improvements which have ° 


been put off can not and will not be made at 
once. We will be paying the price in fire 
losses for a numberof years. 

It is impossible to make a man spend 
money when he has none to spend. Our 
policy has been to ask that the most serious 
hazards be taken care of and to mark time 
on things which could reasonably wait. We 
have secured pretty good results along that 
line. 

+ + 


We bear down on those who have been less 
affected by the depression. If they can af- 
ford to keep up their property they should 
do so, both as a matter of protection and as 
a matter of giving employment to someone. 
There are some people who have been get- 
ting along quite well, but who have been 
using hard times as an excuse for holding 
onto their money. 

The last annual report of the department 
showed that more than 45 per cent of all 
fires in the State were due to four causes. 
These were: Sparks on roofs, matches and 
smoking, electricity, and defective or over- 
heated flues. 

There could be no better illustration of the 
fact that simple hazards are the cause of our 
tremendous fire waste. They indicate where 
effective fire prevention work can be done. 

Safe roofs, safe flues and safe electric wir- 
ing would stop a great many fire runs and 
can be largely accomplished by city ordi- 
nances and inspection. Matches and smok- 
ing are a matter of sheer carelessness, diffi- 
cult to control because we are dealing with 
one of the most persistent traits of human 
nature. 

Another interesting feature of our year’s 
loss report is that 40 per cent of the fires 
occurred in homes. This points the way to 
another effective source of fire prevention. I 
believe it may be reached best through work 
among school children. 

A fire prevention talk does not get very far 
with the average adult. But a youngster is 
interested, especially if he gets it from a uni- 
formed fireman. 

Firemen always have a strong appeal for 
kiddies and these boys and girls do wonders 
in getting mother and dad interested. . Cer- 
tainly there should be talks by firemen in all 


city schools Fire Prevention Week and I 
would like to see some sort of a program 
carried out during the year. 

One business which has developed in un- 
precedented proportions during these hard 
times has been the gasoline business. It has 
been a sort of gold rush. I think a great 
many people aré going to find out that “all 
that glitters is not gold,” but that does not 
alter the fact that we have a problem on our 
hands. 

All types of people have put up bulk plants 
and filling stations. The urge in a great 
many cases has been to spend as little money 
as possible with the expectation of getting 
rich quickly. 

+ + 

Our department has done its level best to 
regulate these installations, but the full coop- 
eration of local authorities, especially fire 
chiefs, is needed. Unless a city had an ordi- 
nance when the State law became. effective, 
July 1, 1919, the State is required by law to 
regulate. 

Cities which had no such ordinance should 
permit no installation unless the owner can 


* show plans approved by our department and 


should then see that the installation is made 
according to the plans and rules of the de- 
partment. Otherwise we can not hope to 
cope with the situation. It is to the interest 
of fire chiefs to do this. 

Fire or explosion in a bulk plant is a ter- 
rible thing. It may cause serious loss of life 
and property and fighting one of these fires 
is liable to mean death or injury to firemen. 
Leaking underground tanks are likely to fill 
sewer systems with explosive gasoline gas, 
backing up into basements with untold possi- 
bilities of disaster. 

The time is coming when a lot of these 
bulk plants and filling stations will quit be- 
cause they can not make the grade. Then 
we will have the hazard of abandoned tanks 
full of explosive gas. Safety will require 
that aboveground tanks be flooded to expel 
the gas and then be removed and scrapped; 
that underground tanks be similarly treated 
or at least filled with water and securely 
capped. 

Much of the foregoing applies to the dry 
cleaning business also. That likewise is at- 
tracting many, some of whom have little 
knowledge or regard for rules of safety. 

‘There is one thing which the State can not 
control in the gasoline and dry cleaning busi- 
ness: That is the matter of location. AJl we 
can say is that, wherever they locate, they 
must comply with State rules. 

Cities have-exclusive power to control loca- 
tion by zoning ordinances, and there is no 
other way to keep businesses of this char- 
acter out of neighborhoods where they are 
not wanted or should not be. Any city which 
has no zoning ordinance should give this sub- 
ject immediate attention. 

+ + 

I think we are on the road out of the de- 
pression. We will be well on the way before 
we realize it fully, as it was when we went 
into it. We will be readjusted on the basis 
of new values, real values. 

Common sense and proper regard for all 
things, we hope, will come into their own 
again, at least for a generation. Fire pre- 
vention will keep pace with the recovery. We 
should bear down for increasing protection 
as times improve and in so doing we will 
assist the recovery as well, because the money 
spent for protection will help the general 
situation. 

The Illinois fire marshal law creates a 
wonderful fire prevention organization. It 
makes every fire chief an ex-officio member 
of our department and gives him all the au- 
thority of a deputy in inspection matters. 

The most perfect cooperation therefore 
should be the goal of our mutual efforts. It 
has accomplished a great deal in the past. It 
is the. key to. future success. 





Purchasing Milk 
on Basis of 


Quality 


By 
C. 8S. Leete 
Senior Sanitarian, Bureau 
of Milk Sanitation, De- 
partment of Health, State 
° of New York 


F WE are to offer courses in preparation 
for the family life in our schools and uni- 
versities it may be well to ask what such 

courses will contain. 

They will all contain a series of criteria on 
the care of the family income. The present 
economic depression offers sufficient evidence 
that the family incomes of many people have 
been investigated in speculative and near 
Speculative ventures. These must cease. 

There must be a period in which the fam- 
ily income other than what is needed for a 


_ living is put into such things as life insurance 


and the ownership of a home. For many 
people these will be essential investments. 
They can not afford to go in the market, 
and yet they will be tempted by the high 
returns which some of their neighbors get on 
speculative investments. The care of money 
is the first function of the family, for money 
represents purchasing power. 

The courses will have to do. with the essen- 
tials of reproduction. It is a well-known fact 
that many of our boys and some of our girls 
get their information from unclean sources. 

It does not app2ar that our biology teach- 
ing is touching this problem at all. How can 
this topic be best taught in our schools? 

In the third place, some of the psychology 
which we are always trying to obtain to 
train people in sales management and other 
similar work should be learned and used for 
the stability of the family. The living to- 
gether of a man and woman constitutes a 
really serious invasion of the personality. 

How this can be accomplished with the 
greatest ease is a secret which we would all 
like to know. There is no reason if people 
will be frank and honest with instructors 
why we can not get at the facts in this case. 
Instruction in matters of this sort will pre- 
vent many marriages that are bound to fail. 





